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Berlin, Germany. 


We are building a battery of Koppers horizontal Cross 
Regenerative Gas Ovens for the Berlin Gas Company. 


Isn’t that the place where they are supposed to have Dessau 
Verticals in their highest state of perfection r 


It surely is, but the ‘‘ World do move,’’ and the Berlin Gas 
Company is wide awake. 





Birmingham, England. 


Here they have horizontals, inclines, and two different types 
of continuous verticals; and we are building a battery of cross 
regenerative gas ovens with a guarantee to produce better 
carbonizing results than they have obtained on any of their 
different types of retorts. 


They Will All Come To It. 


See our Brochures Nos. 3 and 4. 


H. KOPPERS GOMMPARY, 


CONSTRUCTORS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE AND GAS OVENS, 














5 S. Wabash Avenue, - - - = Ghicago, Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 99.) 
Electrolysis From Stray Electric Currents. 
ee 
{A Lecture Delivered before the American Water Works Association 
at Louisville, Ky., June 6th, 1912, By ALBERT F, Ganz, M. E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, Stevens Institute Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J.] 


General Effects of Stray Electric Currents on Underground Piping. 
—The current flowing through the rails from the trolley cars back 
to the power station produces in these rails a drop in potential; that 
is to say, points in the rails away from the power station havea 
positive potential with reference to the rails at the power station. 
Since potentials are measured relatively it is convenient to consider 
the negative terminal of the dynamo, which is assumed connected to 
the rails at the power station, as at zero potential. The distribution 
of potentials in the rails of a simple electric railway system and in 
the underground piping is illustrated in Fig. 2, in which convenient 
values have been assumed. It will be noted that the stray current 
causes the underground pipes to be negative to the rails at points 
away from the power station, and positive to the rails near the power 
station. It is also seen that the negative potential of the pipe, plus 
the drop on the pipe, plus the positive potential of the pipe, equals 
the drop in the rails. In the case assumed, there is a potential dif 
ference of 550 volts maintained at the power station ; of this, 10 volts 


cars, and 20 volts are left to bring the current back to the power 
station. If the negative bus-bar and the rails at the power station 
are considered as at zero potential, the rails at the car in the assumed 
case will have a potential of + 20 volts. Thus, for practical pur- 
poses, the ground with its underground pipes is subjected to a poten- 
tial difference of 20 volts, and the amount of stray current produced 
is that due to these 20 volts. If the rails are laid in the usual way— 
that is, in contact with ground—the 20 volts in the rails will send 
some shunting current through the ground and through the under- 
ground pipe as shown in the diagram. Under the assumed con- 
ditions, there isa drop of 8 volts from the rails to the pipe near the 
car; a drop of 4 volts in the pipe itself, and a drop of 8 volts from 
the pipe through ground to the rails at the power station. It is, 
therefore, seen that it is the potential difference or drop in grounded 
rails caused by the return current which is the cause of stray cur- 
rents through ground. Attempts should, therefore, be made to keep 
the potential difference or drop in rails as low as practicable in order 
to keep stray currents through ground down to a minimum. 

From the explanation of metallic and electrolytic conduction given 
in the first part of the paper, it will be understood that, where stray 
currents flow on underground pipes, they do no harm except where 
they leave the pipes to flow to the surrounding soil. At such points 
corrosion of the iron from electrolysis will take place, and theoreti- 
cally there will be a loss of 20 pounds of iron per year year for every 
ampere of electric current leaving the iron. Some have assumed that, 
with the low densities at which current generally leaves underground 
pipes, little or no corrosion is produced. A number of experiments 
made by the writer have clearly shown, however, that even when 
current leaves iron for street soil at an extremely low density cor- 
rosion is produced which is at least equal to, and frequently greater 
than, thetheoretical amount. This increase of the actual over the 
theoretical amount is undoubtedly due to secondary chemical reactions 
set up by the action of electrolysis. 

The underground structures which are most likely to be subjected 
to destruction from electrolysis caused by stray electric currents are 
piping systems and lead cable systems. From what has been said 
above it will be seen that oxidation or corrosion of such pipes or cable 
sheaths will occur wherever current leaves the pipe or cable sheath for 
ground. In thesimplest case, illustrated in Fig. 2, current flows from 
rails through ground to the pipe at points distant from the power sta- 
tion, flows along the pipes and leaves the pipes to return through 
ground to the rails in the neighborhood of the power station. Where 
the current flows from the rail to ground, the rails will be corroded, 
and where the current flows from the pipes to ground, the pipes will be 
corroded. If the pipe line is a uniform electrical conductor, and the 
relative arrangements are as shown in Fig. 2, then the pipes will be 
corroded only in the neighborhood of the power station. If, however, 
the pipe line is not a uniform conductor, as, for instance, if there are 
one or more high resistance joints in this pipe line, then the current 
on the pipe will shunt around such high resistance joints and pro- 
duce oxidation or corrosion on one side of the joint. This action 
gives rise to joint corrosion which is frequently found. Where there 
are two or more underground piping systems it also frequently hap- 
pens that current shunts from one piping system to another through 
the intervening soil, producing electrolytic corrosion where the cur- 
rent leaves the pipe. Such shunt currents are often caused by acci- 
dental high resistance joints in one of the pipe lines, and such shunt- 
ing may occur anywhere and without reference to the location 
of the railway power station. Where a direct-current trelley 
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piping network, and where the power station supplying the trolley 
line is in some other locality, then if stray electric currents are pro- 
duced from the trolley line where it passes through the town, they 
will flow on the piping system, making this piping system positive to 
ground and to rails in the direction towards the railway power sta- 
tion, and negative in the direction away from the railway power sta- 
tion. In this case electrolysis of the piping will be produced at. the 
ends of the piping system towards the railway power stations. 

Where current leaves a wrought iron or steel pipe for ground, the 
oxide of iron resulting from electrolysis is diffused through the soil 

and streaks of iron oxide can generally be found in the surrounding 
soil. Electrolysis of wrought iron or steel pipes usually results in 
pits which eventually go entirely through the wall of the pipe. It 
has frequentlv been found in practice, in the case of gas pipes, that 
where a service pipe lies in clay or other tightly packed soil, it may 
be pitted through in many places without giving any external sign 
of leakage because the soil surrounding the pipe maintains it gas 
tight. When cast iron is corroded by electrolysis, the oxides of iron 
mixed with graphite usually remain in place leaving the outside ap- 
pearance of the pipe unchanged. This material resulting from elec- 
trolysis of cast iron usually has the consistency of hard graphite, and 
ean be cut with an ordinary knife. There have been many cases in 
which a cast iron main was carrying gas or water without any ap- 
parent leak where a single blow with a hammer drove a hole right 
through the pipe. Here the electrolytic action had corroded the iron 
entirely through the pipe, and the oxide of iron had remained in 
place and, together with the surrounding soil, had prevented the pipe 
from leaking. Whether or not the mixture of iron oxide and graph- 
ite resulting from electrolysis remains in place so as to maintain a 
pipe gas or water tight, depends upon the surrounding soil conditions. 
It is, therefore, seen that an underground piping system may be 
suffering severely from electrylysis without having given any out- 
ward sign of the damage. A physical examination with a test ham- 
mer is required in the case of cast iron piping to establish definitely 
whether or not it has been damaged by electrolysis. 

For a given current leaving an iron pipe, there is practically no 
difference in the amount of iron destroyed between cast iron, wrought 
iron and steel. The electrical resistance of cast iron is, however, 
about 10 times as great as that of wrought iron or steel, and the usual 
lead joints in cast iron pipes also have a resistance which is many 
times greater than the screw-coupling joints usual with wrought iron 
and steel pipes. For these reasons a given voltage drop through 
ground will cause a much smaller current to flow on a cast iron pipe 
than on a wrought iron or steel pipe, thus practically making cast 
iron pipes much less subject to electrolysis than wrought iron or steel 
pipes. The most frequentdamage from electrolysis is found in the case 
of service pipes where those cross under trolley rails or other under- 
ground conductors to which they are positive. Examples of destruc- 
tion of pipes by electrolysis which are often found in practice will be 
taken up in a later chapter under the heading of ‘‘ Damage and 
Danger Produced by Stray Electric Currents onUnderground Piping.” 

Electrolysis Surveys.—The diagram illustrated in Fig. 2 shows 
that voltage drop in the rails produces stray current through ground 
and through underground pipes, and produces potential differences 

between pipe and rails, making the pipe appear positive in potential 
where current leaves the pipe, and negative in potential where cur- 
rent flows tothe pipe. The first step in an electrolysis survey of a 
town is, therefore, to measure potential differences between pipes 
and rails, ata number of points throughout every street on which 
there are electric railways. Where the main itself is not exposed, 
connections to the pipes for these voltmeter measurements may be ob- 
tained by means of service pipe or drip connections. Such connec- 
tions are generally satisfactory because the voltmeter itself has a 
high resistance and takes only a very small current. Readings are 
taken at each point every 10 seconds for 10 or 20 minutes depending 
upon the car schedules, and the maximum, minimum and average 
results of the readings recorded. A convenient instrument for these 
potential readings, which can also be used for the drop measurements 
described below, is a Weston, Model 1, combination millivoltmeter 
and voltmeter, with its zero in the center of the scale, and having 
ranges of 5, 50 and 500 millivolts and of 5 and 50 volts. These instru- 
ments are made with very high resistances so as to be particularly 
applicable to electrolysis testing. 

After such potential measurements have been made throughout the 
principal streets of a town, they are then conveniently plotted on a 

skeleton map of the town, in which the trolley lines are shown. The 
potentials of the pipes referred to the rails are laid off normal to the 





lines representing the railway tracks to some convenient scale, usual- 
ly 1 inch = 10 volts. The ends of these potential lines are then con- 
nected, and the included areas are colored red where the pipes are 
positive in potential to the rails, and blue where the pipes are nega- 
tive in potential. In Fig. 3 is shown a typical potential survey map, 
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Fig. 3.—Typical Potential Survey Plotted on Skeleton Map of City Showiog Electric 

Railway Tracks and Potentials of Underground Pipes Referred to Trolley Rails. 
in which the negative areas are shown by dots, and the positive areas 
by section lines, instead of by blue and red areas. It will be noted 
that in the neighborhood of the railway power station the pipes are 
highly positive to the rails, and at points distant from this station 
they are negative to the rails. The existence of potential differences 
between pipes and rails is, however, no conclusive evidence of stray 
currents on the pipes; they indicate at what points current is prob- 
ably flowing from rails to pipes and from pipes to rails. 

The next step in the survey is to measure drop between drip or ser- 
vice connections, which will indicate the probable existence and 
direction of current flow on the pipes. Such drop measurements 
cannot, however, be used for calculating the amount of current on 
the pipes. To determine the actual current flowing it is necessary to 
measure the drop between two points on a continuous length of pipe 
by means of a millivoltmeter. This drop expressed in volts, divided 
by the assumed or measured resistance in ohms of the included length 
of pipe, gives the current expressed in amperes. A convenient table 
giving the current in amperes for 1 millivolt drop in 1 foot of pipe is 
appended to this paper for standard wrought iron and standard cast 
iron pipes. To find the current flowing in a pipe corresponding to a 
given drop in millivolts for a measured length, multiply the amperes 
given in the table, for 1 millivolt drop 1 foot, by the number of milli- 
volts drop measured, and divide by the included length of pipe in 
feet. To measure this drop, it is necessary to expose the pipe and to 
make good electrical contact between the millivoltmeter leads and the 
pipe. A satisfactory method is to use a pointed piece of steel, about 
the size of an ordinary lead pencil, fastened in a wooden handle, with 
a flexible connecting wire soldered to it inside of the handle. The 
pointed steel is then pressed against a bright spot or into a filed notch 
on the pipe. A still better contact is obtained by soldering the con- 
necting wire directly to the pipe or to a brass plug screwed into the 
pipe, which is particularly advantageous when readings are to be 
taken over a considerable time. When such contact wires have been 
soldered to a continuous length of pipe, it is usual to use rubber oov- 
ered wires and bring them to the surface of the street, leaving the 
ends in drip or service boxes, which then form permanent test stations 
for electrical measurements. This is exceedingly convenient because 
it is then possible to make current measurements on the pipe without 
again making an excavation. Such permanent contact wires for 
electrical tests are illustrated in Fig. 4. 

When drop measurements between service and current measure- 
ments on pipes have been generally made on a piping system, the re- 
sults are conveniently plotted on a skeleton map of the city in which 
the pipe lines are shown and the currents flowing on these pipes are 
indicated by arrows. A typical current survey map of a portion of a 
city is shown in Fig. 5. It is seen that here the currents on the pipes 
flow in a general direction towards the railway sub-station. 

Since current destroys the pipe only where it leaves for soil, it is 
important to know where the current leaves the pipe. Current 
measurements on pipes are, therefore, frequently made at two or 
more stations simultaneously in order to determine the change of 
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Fig. 4.—Permanent Electrical Test Wires Attached to Main and Brought to 
Surface of Street Through Service Box. 
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Fig. 4.—Typical Current Survey Plotted on Skeleton Map of Section of City 
Showing Underground Mains and Stray Currents Flowing on Mains, 


current on the pipe between the stations. In Fig. 6 simultaneous 
current measurements made at two stations on a pipe are shown 
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Fig. 6.—Simultaneous Current Mcasurements at Two Stations on Pipe where there is 
no Change in Current between Stations. 


plotted where there is no change of current between the stations. In 
Fig. 7 simultaneous current measurements at two stations on a pipe 
where there is a considerable loss of current between the stations are 
likewise shown. 


In order to determine the characteristic variations of a potential 





Fig. 7.—Simultaneous Current Measurements at two Stations on Pipe where there is 
Change in Current between Stations. 


hour records of such potential difference or of current flow may be 
obtained by means of a special Bristol, smoked-chart, recording in- 
strument. This recorder has for its measuring system a sensitive 
Weston millivoltmeter, and may be provided with a number of ran- 
ges. It is convenient to have the instrument provided with its zero 
in the center of the scale, and with ranges of 5, 50 and 500 millivolts, 
and of 5 and 50 volts, Shunts of any desired ampere range can also 
be used in connection with the recording millivoltmeter, and the in- 
strument used as a recording ammeter of a corresponding range. 
Convenient shunts for this are ordinary switchboard shunts, adjusted 
for 5) millivolt drop, with rated capacities of 5, 50 and 500 amperes. 
Such potential and current records are conveniently plotted from 
these charts in rectangular co-ordinates. Sample 24 hour records of 
current on a pipe plotted in rectangular co-ordinates for one week 
are shown in Fig. 8. 
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Fig. &.—£tray Currents on Water Main Averaged from Bristo] Twenty-four 
Hour Records and Plotted for one Week. 


It will be seen from Fig. 8 that the current records for week days 
are practically alike, and show morning and early evening peaks. 
The record for Sunday is, however, very different, showing a very 
large peak throughout the whole afternoon. This is accounted for 
by-the fact that the neighboring trolleys were carrying large crowds 
of excursionists on Sunday outings. By means of such 24 hour re- 
cords, it is often possible to positively identify the source of current 
flowing on a pipe as railway current from its similarity with the rail- 
way load curves. Twenty-four hour records of current flowing on 
pipes may also be obtained at two or more stations simultaneously, 
and the change of current between the stations for the 24 hours de 
termined. 

It is possible to trace the path of current flow through ground by 





diffierence betwwen pipe and rails, or of current flow ona pipe, 24 


measuring potential differences between points intheground, Where 
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small potential differences are measured between two points in ground | 
and iron rods are used as electrodes, entirely incorrect results may be | 
obtained because of possible differences in polarization voltages at the | 
surfaces of the electrodes. To overcome this difficulty, a ‘‘non- 
polarizable electrode ’’ was devised by Prof. Haber. This consists of | 
a glass tube, with a porous cup cemented to one end, containing a | 
saturated solution of zine sulphate and of a zine rod dipping into the 
solution. A wire is brought out of this zinc rod through a cork in 
the top of the tube. To make contact to ground with this electrode 
the porous cup is pressed against the part of the ground at which the 
potential is to be measured, thus establishing contact between the 
ground and the zinc sulphate solution. This establishment of electro 
lytic contact between ground and the zine sulphate solution elimi- 
nates polarization voltages. The polarization voltage between the 
zine rod and the zine sulphate solution, which is a definite known 
voltage, must be allowed for when using this electrode. It is also 
essential that when this electrode is used, the potential measurements 
be made by means of zero methods, and not with indicating volt- 
meters, because of the very high contact resistance produced with 
this electrode. 

It is often also desirable to measure directly the flow of current 
through ground, as between a pipe and rails, or between two pipes. 
This can be done by means of an earth ammeter, which was also de- 
vised by Prof. Haber. This consists of a wooden frame with two 
copper plates insulated from each other by a plate of mica or glass. 
Insulated copper wires are brought out from the two copper plates, 
and these wires are connected to an ammeter. To use the frame, the 
two copper plates are first coated with a paste made of copper sul- 
phate and a 20 per cent. sulphuric acid solution. A wetted piece of 
parchment paper is then laid over the paste, and the remainder of 
the frame filled with soil from the excavation where the current flow 
through ground is to be measured. The frame is then buried in 
ground normal to the direction of the current flow to be measured, 
and the ammeter will indicate the current flow which is intercepted 
by the buried frame. The object of the copper sulphate paste on 
each plate is to equalize polarization potentials at the surfaces of the 
copper plates. This earth ammeter is also well suited for measuring 
current flow between pipe and ground. For this purpose the frame 
is buried in the ground 1 or 2 inches from, and parallel to, the pipe. 
Measurement of current flow from a pipe thus made can be used to 
form an.estimate of the probable amount of electrolytic damage to 
the pipe, and, in cases where corrosion has taken place, this kind of 
test will often serve as evidence that the corrosion has been caused at 
least in part by stray currents leaving the pipe. By using a record- 
ing instrument in connection with the earth ammeter, the character- 
istic variations of the current leaving a pipe can also be determined, 
and in this way the identity of the current can often be established. 

From a study of the results of the survey it can be determined 
where current is leaving the piping. At a number of such points 
excavations should then be made and the exposed pipe examined with 
a test hammer for electrolytic corrosion. Where such corrosion and 
pitting are found at points where current is found leaving the main, 
it may be taken as evidence that the destruction was caused by elec- 
trolysis, because it has been conclusively proven that current cannot 
leave iron for surrounding soil without producing corresponding 
destruction of the iron. 

Regarding the use and value of an electrolysis survey, it must be 
remembered that the object of the survey is to indicate the existence 
or non-existence of stray electric currents upon a piping system, and 
to determine where such currents flow on to the pipes and from the 
pipes. I have had occasion to examine a large number of electrolysis 





then, trouble does occur at a later time at these points, the electroly- 
sis survey may be most valuable in affording proof of the destruction 
of the property from railway currents, and may be the means of 
compelling the railroad company not only to pay for the damage but 
also to make improvements in its return system so as to avoid the re- 
currence of such damage. I know a number of electric railroad 
companies, regularly paying for damage caused by electrolysis te 
piping systems. The knowledge that a pipe-owning company is 
making electrolysis tests and is keeping watch on the situation, also 
has a strong moral effect on the electric railroads. 


(To be Continued.) 








New Discoveries in Lights and Flames. 
—< 
{Communicated by Dr. Ltonarp K. Hirsapera, A. H., M. D., Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore, Md.]} 


Hertz some time ago recorded the glow found in hydrogen after the 
passage of an electric discharge froma Leyden jar, to find that the 
hydrogen was at a pressure of 100 millimeters of mercury. Now 
comes Prof. Strutt, of England, who, in repeating Hertz’s discovery, 
on the glow produced by electric discharges in various gases, found 
important relations and results not hitherto recognized. He observes 
that the glow in nitrogen and hydrogen is due to traces of sulphur- 
eted hydrogen, which are decomposed by the discharges. Subse- 
quently, as the sulphur and hydrogen re-unite into the stable com- 
pound, a bluish flame is emitted. An ingenious method of obtaining 
a monochromatic green flame, for use in polarimetric measurements, 
has been announced from Prof. Lowry’s laboratory. Thallium 
chloride is heated in a silica bulb, which is connected by a metal 
tube to the tube of a Bunsen burner. This also passes up within it. 
ending in a vertical jet. A current of oxygen is transmitted across 
the heated thallium chloride and carries the vapor over and into the 
flame. A steady, lasting-green, color thus is associated with the 
light. 

Thallium has been heated in a vacuum (quartz) tube to 1,300° C., 
showing an emitted green light. This strong .reen line has been 
proved not to be merely a luminescence but a real temperature flame. 
The green thallium light was focused on the slit of a spectroscope, 
after the introduction of the cold tube that holds the thallium, the 
dark lines of the latter crossing the continuous spectrum of the. fur- 
nace radiation, which disappears as the thallium’s ‘temperature 
reaches that of the furnace itself. 

The nature of light emitted by a flame depends on the kind of flame 
with which you deal. The spectra of various metals in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame, as compared with a hydrogen chlorine flame of 
2,300° C., shows chlorine bands common to. both. 

The University of North Dakota has been conducting some inter- 
esting tests upon the use of lignite for gas making and in the manu- 
facture of briquettes. Large numbers of experiments have been 
started on the utilization of various binders, methods of making coal 
gas and mixing or pressing the low grade coals. In making the 
briquettes, gas is the principal by-product. This is stored and saved. 
Approximately, 10,000 cubic feet, having 400 B.T.U.’s of gas per ton 
of pressed and dry lignite, are obtained. The production of coal last 
year was 502,628 tons, valued at $720,489. 








{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109.] 
PROCEEDINGS, EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, IOWA 





surveys and have found that many of these consist exclusively of 


voltmeter readings. Such readings by themselves do not afford al 


measure of electrolytic danger; they merely indicate where the | 
| 


greatest danger is likely to exist. Measurements of current flow on 
pipes are essential in an electrolysis survey, because all current 
which flows on a pipe must leave it, and the amount of damage pro- 


duced is proportional to the total current which leaves the pipe. [| 


have seen some reports, on the other hand, where it is stated that the 
current on a given pipe is zero, but where the instruments and meth- 
ods employed were not sufficiently sensitive to detect current as large 
as 2 or 3 amperes, and where, therefore, the conclusion of zero cur- 
rent is not warranted. From a complete and properly analyzed elec- 
trolysis survey, a great deal of good can generally be accomplished. 
It will not always be possible to remove all stray currents from the 
pipes, but measures will be indicated by which the conditions can be 
greatly improved, and points of greatest danger will be located. If, 


DISTRICT GAS ASSOCIATION. 


—— 


HELD AT‘LINCOLN, NEB., May 22 To 24, 1912. 





| 
First DAaY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


| The President—We will now listen to the 


| REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON UNiFoRM SysTEM OF Ac- 
COUNTS FOR VERY SMALL Gas COMPANIES, 


of which Committee Mr. G. I. Vincent is Chairman. 


Following the action of the Association last year, the Report has 
been revised and submitted to the Institute. A Committee on Ac- 
counting has been (or is about to be) appointed by the Institute to 
revise the Uniform System of Accounts of the American Gas Light 
Association. Your Committee, in correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Institute, has pointed out that the uniform systems of accoun - 
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ing, such as that of the American Association and of the several 
State Commissions, do not answer the purpose for the very small 
companies of which our Association is largely made up. Your Chair- 
man has had an opportunity of discussing the matter with some of 
the leading accountants in our industry, and he will make a strong 
effort to interest the proposed committee in the necessity for a sim- 
pler system with much more detailed description. 

Referring now to the discussion of last year’s meeting, objections 
were made to the inclusion of certain intangible values in the capital 
accounts. As these were only included tentatively, their criticism 
was helpful and they have been cut out. The suggestion was made 
that there should be much more subdivision of accounts. Your Com- 
mittee thinks not; distinctly not. If the office and record forms, as 
suggested in part three of the report, are used intelligently, it is un- 
necessary to further subdivide the ledger accounts. As stated in the 
report, it would be a very simple matter to analyse any cost from the 
simple records of labor and material, which are provided. 

As it was not possible to read a report as voluminous as this, a 
number of features of it could not be made clear. It was interesting 
to note that a number of suggestions, as to changes and additions, 
had already been embodied in the report. There was some discussion 
as to depreciation, and a suggestion was made that a Committee be 
appointed to consider the matter. Your Chairman was very glad that 
the suggestion was not carried out. The literature on the subject, 
which is extensive, had been fairly well digested by your Committee 
before reaching the conclusion in the report. That the report omits 
the account ‘‘ Depreciation”’ by name does not mean that it is not 
cared for in the system. 

There was considerable discussion on the question of the effect of a 
uniform system of accounting on rate litigation, or public utility com- 
missions. Of the gentlemen who participated in this discussion, only 
ene had read any part of the report. It seems to your Committee 
that the remarks of one of our prominent members covered the former 
contingency. Quoting, he said in reference to a question of classifi- 
cation: ‘‘ However that may be regarded from the bookkeepers’ stand- 
point, it is the court that must finally decide the question; it cannot 
be decided by bookkeepers or auditors or engineers.” As to the sec- 
ond query, there will be, your Committee believes, but one answer 
by anyone familiar with the subject, and with the accounting systems 
by the various State Commissions, after they have read the report. 
The criticisms along these lines were naturally not constructive, as 
the best suggestions were offered by men who had not read the report. 

There have been a number of very earnest requests for the report 
from small companies. It is in use in whole or part in several more. 
Your Committee wants to see it published for the benefit of those 
small companies that want it, and offers the following suggestion: 
A Committee of three Past-Presidents (with Mr. McLean as Chairman) 
be appointed at once, with instructions to read the report and advise 
the Chairman, within two weeks, if it satisfactory from every stand- 
point. If so, that the report be published, providing the Institute ap- 
proves. Respectfully submitted, 


G.I. Vincent, Chairman, 
A. W. Borgen, 
ALBERT CLABAUGH, 


The President—It is moved that 3 past-Presidents be requested to 
meet and investigate and report back in 2 weeks on this report of the 
Accounting Committee. [Adopted.] 

The President—I think this Committee should be continued, be- 
cause some of those things have not yet been settled, and, even after 
the favorable report we hope for from this Committee to be appointed, 
we have still to hear from the Institute before it can be published. 
It may run over two weeks, and we may not get it in this year at all. 
So I think this Committee should be continued, if there is no objec- 
tion. On the new Committee I appoint Messrs. Geo. McLean, Austin 
Burt and Jansen Haines. We will now take up the paper, by Mr. S. 
E. Linton, of Sioux Falls, entitled, 


DOES THE CONSUMERS’ EQUIPMENT INSPECTION INCREASE 
SALES OF GAS TO EXISTING CONSUMERS ? 


I will ask our Secretary to read the paper, in the absence of the 
author, who was unable to attend the meeting on account of the 
serious illness of his father : 

This subject has been discussed pro and con by many of the man- 
agers and commercial agents of gas companies for the past years, and 
in many instances, after a partial (or half-hearted) trial, it has been 
concluded that the increased business.thus derived, did not warrant 
the extra expense incidental to such inspection, and the work was 


Committee. 





discontinued. On the other hand, other managers, after trying it out 
carefully, following up the work properly, and noting results, 
heartily favor it, and believe that it is very necessary to good and 
progressive management. We annually spend large sums to im- 
prove our methods of making and distributing gas, so should we rest 
content to leave the consumer to make use of it as best he knows how? 

In selling gas we must not lose sight of the fact that we are selling 
service. A good service should be considered as included in the 
selling price of gas, and we should see that the consumer gets the 
best service we are capable of giving, and that he receives a dollar’s 
worth of gas, plus efficient service, for every dollar he pays the com- 
pany. A satisfied consumer is frequently a passive one, or not such 
an agent of publicity as a dissatisfied consumer, so, if by proper and 
careful inspection, he is made to realize that we give him good and 
efficient service, he accordingly becomes a forceful advertisement 
for the company. 

Equipment inspection undoubtedly originated from the constant, 
and apparently unnecessary, complaints, which daily came into the 
office, and generally under the title of poor gas. The completed 
complaint card would show that a burner on the range or water 
heater was out of order, or that a lamp needed proper adjustment or 
cleaning, or that some such apparently trivial things needed atten- 
tion. These complaints, to the average fitter or complaint man, may 
have seemed of small consequence, but to the consumer, they were 
great sources of annoyance or inconvenience, and until remedied, 
constituted poor service. This very often discouraged the consumer 
in the further use of gas, and made him unfriendly toward the com- 
pany, for he could not help believing that, in paying for gas used 
under such unsatisfactory conditions, he was paying for something 
which he did not receive in full. 

So it was finally concluded that a house-to-house canvass for the 
inspection of all lights and appliances would possibly eliminate many 
of these complaints, materially improve the service, increase the con- 
fidence of the public in the company, and incidentally increase the 
tield for the sale of gas, by educating and interesting the consumer 
in the use respecting many varied and modern gas consuming lights 
and appliances. 

It would further cause them to realize that we were deeply inter- 
ested in them, and in their use of gas successfully, economically and 
satisfactorily ; further showing we are always ready to aid and assist 
them in every way possible to use gas advantage ously. ° 

The accepted interpretation of equipment inspection means the put- 
ting, and keeping, in the best condition possible, all lights and ap- 
pliances, thus insuring their use to the maximum extent, which is 
only made possible by thorough and painstaking work. In present- 
ing these views upon this subject, let me state they are the conclusions 
which I have drawn after such inspection work in two small cities. 

In planning this campaign of inspection and instruction we decided 
that the work could be done best by our regular employees; and, 
realizing that the period from January Ist to April 1st, was somewhat 
between seasons in the sales’ department, we thought it the most ad- 
vantageous time to do this work, and that our solicitors or salesman 
would be the logical employees to assign to it, as their time could be 
most profitably employed during this period in making these inspec- 
tions. In selecting them for the work we also thought they would 
be admirably qualified for it, as their personal aquaintance with 
most of the consumers, their previous experience in distribution work, 
and their knowledge of salesmanship and of what constitutes efficient 
lighting, and proper adjustment of appliances, and a consequent sat- 
isfied consumer, should enable them to do most conscientious work. 
We also thought, while they were making these inspections, they 
could see just what was needed in new lights and appliances, giving 
them opportunities for making diplomatic suggestions regarding im- 
proved lights and appliances, and allowing them to suggest trial in- 
stallations. They would also be able to get a complete record of all 
gas consuming lights and appliances in a residence, and a record of 
all prospective business for future reference. 

Before starting this work we took the precaution of thoroughly in- 
structing these men in every possible detail which we thought they 
would encounter in this work. To be further satisfied that they 
would be familiar with the work ahead of them, we installed in our 
shop most of the different types of lights and appliances, both old and 
new, and had practical demonstrations for several days. When we 
felt sure they were thoroughly schooled in the work outlined, which 
we intended to cover under the title of ‘‘ Equipment Inspection,’’ we 
divided the city into two districts, assigning one district to each in- 





spector, arranging how they were to proceed with this work in a 
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systematic, house-to-house canvass. We accordingly had post cards 
printed, which read as follows: 
Sroux Fats, 8. D. 

Dear Madam: On or abeut the....inst., our inspector, Mr. . - 
will call at your residence to inspect, and put in good condition, all 
of your lights and appliances. There will be no charge for this work, 
as it is our desire to give satisfactory service, and in order to accom- 
plish this end we ask your co-operation. Very respectfully, 

*Phone 142. Sroux Fats Gas CoMPAny. 


The inspectors were supplied with small sample cases holding small 
sets of tools suitable for making all necessary repairs or adjustments ; 
also, a solicitor’s handbook, leaflets and illustrated booklets of all 
lights and appliances which the gas company sold with prices and 
terms printed thereon. 

We thought each inspector should be able to make 12 to 15 inspec- 
tions per day. A day or two before making prospective calls he sent 
out enough of these cards to cover practically a day’s work, thus ap- 
prising the lady of the house of the call he was to make. In send- 
ing out these cards a little in advance, the consumer, or “ tenant,”’ 
was given sufficient time to examine her lights and appliances and 
think of anything that had been or was then unsatisfactory, so when 
the inspector arrived he was generally welcomed, and was prepared 
to hear a recital of the real or imaginary grievances which the 
housewife had discovered or tolerated. 


After diplomatically listening to her troubles, if she had any to re- | 


late, he proceeded to make inspections, endeavoring at the same time 
to engage her in conversation and have her accompany him on his 
tour of the house. He would begin by lighting the lights in the 
room in which he then was. If he found the keys of the fixtures 
were either too loose or too tight, he adjusted them properly, and, if 
necessary, cleaned them out and greased them. On the fixture, prob- 
ably the one in the parlor, he would find that possibly it carried one 
or more old upright lights, and one or two globes, with open tips on 
the other arm of the fixture, the globes in most instances being 
cracked, the entire fixture presenting an antiquated appearance, out 
of harmony or out-of-keeping with other furnishings of the room. 
With his knowledge of illumination he would then make suggestions 
how to materially improve the appearance of the fixture, and in- 
cidentally increase the illumination, by installing new lights, equip- 
ped with proper glassware. If she seemed interested he would show, 
from his handbook, cuts of the lights which he suggested, equipped 
with glassware which, harmonizing with the furnishings of the 
room, would still give the desired illumination. If her interest 
seemed to increase, after being shown these cuts, he would suggest a 
trial installation, which we found in almost every instance became a 
permanent one. Proceeding to the next room, he made a similar in- 
spection there, cleaning or adjusting lamps when needed. Often 
finding the glassware or mantles broken, he would suggest the im- 
portance of having these repairs made, advising her of the increased 
amount of illumination which she would thereby secure without in- 
creasing the consumption of gas. He would also state the cost of 
repairs, and take her order for them. Quite frequently he would 
find many of the fixtures or brackets equipped with either cheap or 
inefficient burners, or open tips, and would suggest changing some 
of these lights, endeavoring to place the most efficient one where it 
would be needed, the less efficient one being placed where less light 
was needed. Very often the antiquated and very inefficient lights 
were discarded and replaced by the newest and most approved 
kind, 

Proceeding with his inspection, he would aften note that there were, 
in the library or dining room, lights with glassware which was in- 
tended for general illumination, while maybe in the bedroom lights 


most approved ways for improving and keeping up the service. As 
he progressed with his work, he was also taking mental notes of 
every possible prospect for present or future business; and, finally, 
when he arrived in the kitchen, to begin an inspection of the range, 
he knew fairly well just what prospective business he could count 
upon developing. 

An inspection of the range would reveal the fact that, in many in- 
stances, there was either too much or too little gas to a burner, or too 
much or too little air, any one of which conditions would make the 
burner unsatisfactory, causing it to be used very seldom, or not at 
all. He would then adjust the burners properly, explaining to the 
consumer how a certain amount of economy might be effected by 
| using the simmering burner more frequently, or in turning down the 
burners when the contents of the vessels over them reached a boiling 
point. 

If there were no range in the house, or only an auxiliary hot plate, 
he would suggest she consider the purchase of a range and of trans- 
ferring the hot plate to the basement to be used as a laundry stove. 
He would, of course, leave with her a booklet, descriptive of the 
range we sell, giving prices and terms. In some few instances he 
would find that there was neither a range, hot plate nor laundry 
stove in the residence, which cases generally resulted in his making 
a sale before leaving and giving good prospects for further develop- 
ment. 

Often he would find a range in use, but not alaundry stove on the 
premises ; so here a good prospect for additional business was gener- 
ally apparent. It was also noted that frequently the kitchen boilers 
were heated, either by a furnace connection or by a coal or wood 
range, but that no provision was made for heating water during the 
summer, when they preferred to use their gas range. As a conse- 
quence, on wash day, they were compelled to use the coal or wood 
range for heating water, and, of course, used it for preparing meals 
for that day. A little intelligent salesmanship generally developed 
a good prospect for a tank water heater sale during the summer or 
spring, which, of course, would materially increase the sale of gas. 
In the homes of the better type they would dwell upon the merits and 
advantages of the automatic instantaneous heaters, telling them about 
and referring them to other acquaintances who were satisfied users of 
this type of heater, and he would suggest that they consider substi- 
tuting the tank or instantaneous heater, with one of these more 
modern heaters; generally offering them a fair credit for the old 
heater, for which there is always a demand and ready sale. Water 
heaters were often found working improperly, sometimes due to the 
faulty manner in which they were connected, or else to an insufficient 
supply of air or gas, or other simple reason, which the inspector 
either repaired or had repaired. In many instances ecnnomies were 
suggested which would probably tend to reduce the consumption 
slightly, but this would establish confidence in the company and 
create a feeling of trust and fair dealing which would very soon 
bring increased business, through the purchase of other lights or 
appliances, and further eliminate competition. 

Our inspectors were careful to note all complaints and see that they 
were properly and satisfactorily removed, and were further instructed 
not to suggest or advise a purchase, unless convinced that it was 
within the means of the consumer, and that it was the best they could 
secure for the purposes intended, or that it was of such a type as 
would insure their operation with a minimum amount of attention. 

Selling lights and appliances should not be our ultimate aim, since 
they must be considered only a means of selling gas, and in selling 
such gas equipment, if we are careful to install the right light or 
right appliance in the right place, the necessary increased consump- 
tion of gas should follow, just as we anticipated ; but if the equip- 





with glassware which was better suited for these other rooms were | ment is not looked after properly and regularly, it will gradually 
encountered. He would suggest the improvement that could be made | become less efficient and more unsatisfactory, finally falling into 


by changing these lights, and generally the consumer, seeing the 
wisdom of this suggested change, would willingly approve it. In 
many instances he would find lights out of use only because they 
needed some small repairs, or cleaning, or a change in glassware. 
As a consequence the house had been wired and he would find the 
consumer using electricity, not because she preferred it, well know- 


partial or entire disuse. We are thus, unknowingly, losing business 
from our old consumers, and our only apparent hope for increased 
sales must be from making new extension of mains, and resorting to 
special lighting or fuel campaigns. 

When our inspector had completed his inspection and canvass, he 
noted upon his residence card (shown herewith), all of the necessary 


ing it was not either as economical or as satisfactory as gas, when | information, which as you will note, gives a complete record of the 


used in efficient burners equipped with suitable glassware or were in 


purposes for which gas is used in the house, and a complete record 


better condition than the gas lights. In almost every instance where | of future prospects. In order that we may know very quickly the 


these disused lights were put in good condition, and supplied with | 


amount of business we had, or which was available, this card was 


glassware best suited for the purpose desired, they were put back in | designed, and as the Jighting appliances or other business is acquired, 
commission. Thus he continued with his inspection, putting every | as shown by the designated stubs, the stub is removed, thus giving a 
light and fixture in the best condition possible, and suggesting the | ready reference by a casual glance at your files, so when we wish to 
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make a special campaign for the sale of any special equipment we are 
better able to concentrate our efforts. 


Maiv Serv. Meter Benge Hot-P. Wr.-Hitr. Piped Fixture Gas.-Lts. L. Stove. 
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These inspections developed many conditions of which we had lost 
sight, or did not know existed, and the principal one was the great 
amount of business available upon our present mains and services. 
It also was productive of much good, in that it showed a great deal 
of unprofitable business, by which I mean, extensions, which had 
been made, and upon which the anticipated amount of business had 
not been obtained, and it accordingly gave our salesman an accurate 
knowledge of the business it was possible to obtain, and which we 
should obtain upon these extensions, and which would be necessary 
to enable us to receive an adequate return upon the investment. 

In our inspection equipment work it will be noted I have included 
under this heading, good service, maintenance and salesmanship, 
which seem inseparable, all tending to further promote the sale of 
gas to old consumers, by properly looking after his wants and re- 
quirements. 

In the larger situation it is possible, by specially selected and 
capable men who make a specialty of this class of work, to work at 
it regularly and independently of the regular salesman ; but in small 
situations, with such as I have been associated, where the overhead 
expense is proportionately high, it is necessary to utilize the time of 
your regular employees to the best advantage. But I am sure, by 
using your salesman, at the time and in the manner herein outlined, 
it will be found most profitable, and that Equipment Inspection will 
increase the sales of gas to existing consumers. 


Discussion. 


The President—Mr. Linton certainly had a Utopian dream the 
night before he wrote that paper, for it looks very much like a dupli- 
cation of work with companies that have new business departments. 
If we could all have men to do all the things that he requires them 
to do, there is no question about getting rid of the new business de- 
partment. Let us take up the question on the conditions we have. 
Mr. Martin did you try consumers’ equipment work? 

Mr. Martin—We are working on that now. In a great many cases 
the inspectors find locations where additional equipment is required. 
These are productive of sales—not any large sales, but sufficiently 
large so that I feel it does the company much good. 

We go farther than Mr. Linton suggests. Every time the solicitor 
makes a visit to the house, either voluntary or upon call, he makes 
out an inspection card before he leaves. That inspection card comes 
back to the office and is filed for record with the old inspection card 
in our files. Wecorrect our files with this information now being 
made by the distribution department. While that is more or less of 
a duplication, still it has its advadtages. This inspection is made by 
men who, are fitters and capable, while they are on the ground, of 
repairing a condition which if they did not happen to catch would 
probably go for along time. While they are on the ground they 
make this correction and please the consumer. Anything we can do 
to please the consumer I feel adds to the efficiency of the company 
and increases our business. The volume of sales made from these 
notations on the cards is small, and the question in my mind is as to 
whether the amount of money involved to make this inspection is 
not greater than the benefits received from it. From the standpoint 
of sales, I think it helps greatly, as I said before, to give the people 


Mr. Lucena—The last speaker voiced my views on the matter. It 
is only a question as to whether the amount of money expended in 
making the inspection bring in returns worth while. If we had a 
definite way of arriving at that, by finding whether it actually pays 
to do it, we would be certain as to whether we could spend the money ; 
that is, aside from the question of public policy which may be de- 
cided upon, just how much we should do for the public free of charge. 
The President—In Omaha many complained about our inspectors 
going to their houses. People said, ‘‘ We don’t want to see them 
here ; we know whether these lights are burning right or not.’’ The 
telephone kept ringing, and letters and postal cards kept pouring in 
asking us to stop sending so many people around. It looked to me 
as if it were a very great mistake. 

Mr. Weisgerber—This action of ours brought excellent results. 
We had 5,000 double postal cards, which needed only a stamp, deliv- 
ered by boys from house to house. As near asI can remember one 
postal card read in effect: ‘‘ The Cedar Rapids Gas Light Company 
has changed its management and is trying to give the best of service. 
As we cannot go to the expense of making an individual call at each 
house, we would like to have you answer the questions upon the at- 
tached card.’’ The questions were as follows: ‘‘Is your gas meter 
working right?’’ ‘‘Are you satisfied with your service?’’ ‘* Are 
your lights working right?” etc. A space was left for remarks. 
Every troubled consumer, or who really felt he would like to have 
the lights looked after, was willing to spend one cent. To our 5,000 
cards we received 800 replies. Some of them were good; some of 
them were very poor. Our regular complaint man, trained for that 
work, went from place to place and adjusted these little troubles. 
No attempt was made to sell anybody anything. The main idea was 
to find out the conditions. After we sent that man the consumer 
will be willing to send another postal card to say that conditions are 
satisfactory. You have no idea how the sentiment toward the gas 
company changed, in that showed effort on.our part to help the con- 
sumer, which was the only way we could get atit. It was better 
than a house-to-house canvass. 

Mr. Potter—I believe this inspection should be made solely for the 
sake of good service. The idea of having solicitors do the work is a 
mistake. In the first place, there should be enough other work for 
the solicitors to do all the time. Second, the solicitor is not a fitter, 
and the time selected to make a sale is an inopportune one for the 
purpose of making an adjustment, for the reason that if we tell the 
consumer we are doing this work for the sake of good service, and 
then instruct a salesman to make effort to accomplish a sale, distrust 
is created in the consumer’s mind that this was our ultimate object. 
None but fitters should do this work, although at the same time I be- 
lieve good would come from the inspection service, even if we do not 
obtain any new business. 

Mr. Blackwell—We carried on a campaign similar to that carried 
on by Mr. Weisgerber. We sent out 7,200 postals, distributing them 
through one of the distributing agents that are in almost every com- 
munity. It cost us $22 to have these postals distributed, and out of 
that number we received 1,000 replies. One of our men follows up 
every installation—Davenport happens to be a town small enough 
for one man to cover the territory—and every installation made, 
either for house piping or the installing of a stove, is followed up by 
this inspector, who simply goes to check the jobs done by the work- 
man. These cards were sent out at a time when gas stoves were not 
being put up very rapidly ; in fact, it was rather a slack time of year ; 
so he could follow these replies very readily. Wedid not ask for a 
reply postal card; but I think 9 times out of 10 we received the sig- 
nature of the party at home to the effect that the work had been com- 
pleted to his satisfaction. It formed a record that went into the cus- 
tomers’ file. 

Mr. Maple—We sent a solicitor to get a record of appliances, etc., 
for our files and to make a note of just what was found, and very 
often opportunity was afforded to suggest some change or improve- 
ment. I have that record now; it is about a year old; andI have a 
solicitor again going over the territory. We believe it paid. 

The President—Don’t you think a great many complaints could be 
forstalled by making the first installation correctly? I think more 
complaints come from poor installations than from any other source, 
and that we are not careful enough. Build the right foundation to 
begin with and we won’t have the house tumbling over on us after a 
while. Our experience has been unfavorable to this equipment in- 
spection. I do not speak from a monetary standpoint, although it 





absolutely the best service that can possibly be had. 


(Continued on page 122.) 
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THE JOINT MICHIGAN-CANADIAN MEETING. 
seventies 
It certainly was a happy thought that prompted a joint meeting 
this year between the Michigan Gas Association and its near-twin, 
the Canadian Gas Association; and while, at first blush, it might 
have seemed an easy thing to bring about a joint-meeting, it never- 
theless required a good show of tact to pave the way and complete the 
task. However, when it comes to tact, smooth, resourceful ‘‘Frank”’ 
W. Blowers, President of the Michigan body, assisted by his equally 
resourceful aides, Vice-President Blauvelt, and ‘‘Sunny”’ Glenn R. 
Chamberlain, were right on the premises. In fact, President Arthur 
Hewitt and Treas.-Sec., John Keillor, of the Canadian division, good 
men and true, were not long in joining the Wolverines in carrying on 
the preliminaries. The outcome is a programme that, in attractive- 
ness and for the making of fraternity, we doubt has been heretofore 
made up by American gas men, and the particulars respecting the ar- 
rangements are: The Twenty-first annual meeting of the Michigan 
and the Ffith annual meeting of the Canadian Gas Association will 
be held at Toronto, Canada, aboard the chartered steamer *‘ Roches- 
ter,’ Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 4, 5 and 6. All of the 
first day and evening will be taken up by sight-seeing in and about 
beautiful Toronto, the Michigan Association being the guests of the 
Canadian gas men. Some of the features of this day will be an auto- 
mobile trip in and around the city, a visit to the great modern gas 
plant of the Consumers Gas Company, a luncheon, and a visit of in- 
spection to and through the grounds and buildings devoted to the 
purposes of the Canadian National Exposition which will then be 
in full swing—and the night will be largely devoted to a viewing 
of the fireworks show, which is a nightly feature of the big exhi- 
bition. It should be made clear that an especial invitation (in fact 
an especial urging) is extended to the members to have their wives 
accompany them, and especial preparations have surely been 
made to entertain the woman folks during their stay of one day 
and evening in Toronto. The business sessions will be held the 
evenings of September 5 and 6, on board the ‘‘ Rochester,’’ which 
will leave dock for the Thousand Island trip, at 6:30, the morn- 
ing of the 5th. A stop off, for a few hours the afternoon of the 
5th, will be made to enable the taking of an aside journey to Niagara 
Falls. Arriving at the Thousand Islands, 6:30 a.m. of Friday, the 
6th (the trip through will take up 4 hours), arriving at Ogdensburg 
(N. Y. side) about 10:30 a.m. Leaving Ogdensburg at noon of 
Friday for the return trip the voyagers will have ancther 4-hour 
view of the Islands during daylight hours. Toronto will be again 
reached at 7 a.m. of Saturday, the 6th, in time for the 8 and 9 o’clock 
trains for Detroit and Buffalo, Thus it will be seen that the time 
taken differs not from that usually given over to these conventions. 

It is really most imperative that all who wish to make this trip 
shall arrive in Toronto at an early hour the morning of Wednesday, 
the 4th September, by whatever route one selects. It is also well to 
remember that reduced rates on all roads will be in effect on account 
of the Toronto exhibition. The ‘‘ domestic arrangements ”’ are these : 
Arriving in Toronto immediately go to the dock of the Richelieu and 
Ontario Navigation Company, board the steamer ‘* Rochester,” where 
all must register. Keep in mind that that is the first stop to take, and 
all baggage should be sent direct from trains to the ‘‘ Rochester ”’ 
docking place. No hotel accommodations are needed, nor will they 
be asked for. The boat is the hotel, serving as the place for register- 


ing, the starting point for the automobile ride at 10 a.m., and the 
sleeping place and restaurant, as well for the one Toronto night and 
the two nights going to make the boat trip time schedule. As soon 
as members and visitors are registered, all information respecting in- 
structions, tickets for entertainment features, etc., will be vouchsafed. 
The paper list was not quite completed up to the 16th inst., but 
these already in hand insure ample work during the technical ses- 
sions. The foot trip charge (including berth—two in a stateroom — 
meals, side trip, etc.) is $25. There may be a few staterooms for in- 
dividuals, at $35 each, but those who desire to travel en suite should 
hasten their applications at once. In fact, all who are preparing to 
make the journey should lose no time in forwarding their orders for 
reservations with remittances to Secretary Glenn R. Chamberlain, 
Michigan Gas Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 


——— a 


OpiTuary Note, Mr. WILLIAM A. Kramer.—Mr. Wm. A. Kramer, 
a man of kind and altogether lovable nature, and well known to 
the older members of the fraternity along the Atlantic seaboard, ex- 
pired suddenly in the Crawford House, N. H., Thursday, the 
25th ult. Deceased was General Manager of the Monarch Water 
Heater Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., until 1897, when he resigned from 
that force to introduce the Monarch water heater in Philadelphia. 
He was the oldest field agent in the water heater business, and the 
first one to successfully introduce automatic gas water heaters in ter- 
ritories where manufactured gas was being supplied. When the 
Monarch Water Heater Company was taken over by the Pittsburgh 
Water Heater Company (1907), Mr. Kramer continued as Sales Agent 
in charge of the important Philadelphia branch. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Gas Association and also of the National Com- 
mercial Gas Association, and deservedly enjoyed the esteemed friend- 
ship of many of the prominent men in the gas industry. He is 
survived by his widow. Weare indebted to the courtesy of Mr. T. J. 
Smith for the facts here given. 


CURRENT MENTION— 


Durine the discussion of the paper, by Mr. De Frese, on ‘‘ Opera- 
ting a Gas Works with Negro Labor,’’ which paper was considered 
at the last meeting of the Southern Gas Association, a prominent 
part was taken by Mr. Congdon (Atlanta), and his speech was evi- 
dence that he had given to the subject much thought and attention. 
The paper and discussion were given in our issues for the 5th and 
12th insts. In the course of his remarks Mr. Congdon had occasion 
to state the results that had been secured in the operation of the new 
plant at Atlanta, mainly through the installing of charging and 
drawing apparatus. These he reported as saving the Company $9,000 
annually; but the reporter in transcribing his notes had it that the 
saving was $90,000. While the error is almost a self-evident one, 
nevertheless Mr. Congdon is desirous of having the record corrected. 


Tue J. B. McCreary Company’s right to construct a gas plant in 
Cordele, Ga., having been affirmed by the authorities, we under- 
stand that construction work thereunder will be commenced forth- 


—_ The headquarters of the constructing company are in Atlanta, 
a. 


ELSEWHERE we note that St. Louis capitalists have applied to the 
authorities of Alexandria, La., for the right to construct and operate 
a gas works in the named place Later information is to the effect 
that the capitalists concerned are Messrs. Chas. V. Newman, Charles 
A. Madill and J. R. Cullinane—a pretty strong and capable trio. 


In these days of growling over gas meters as measures of the ac- 
curate sort it is refreshing to have a public official, and in all respects 
a man of excellent professional acquirings and standing, say a good 
word for this abused and mistrusted but nevertheless accurate arbiter 
between the consumer and the company. The one who has this good 
to say is Prof. P. F. Walker, of the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Kansas University, whose 38 page booklet, which is 
really a report officially on meters, is the result that followed his in- 
vestigation of many meters that were complained of by consumers of 
natural gas in Topeka last winter. These complaints alleged that 
meters had been closely watched by gas consumers when the gas 
pressure was very low, and when the fires were all but out, such 
registration being at least equal to that shown when the pressures 
were high. Because of these complaints the Public Utilities Com- 
mission invited the State University to test exhaustively many 
meters, the same to be operated under the conditions that pre- 
vailed last winter, to determine positively whether meters register 
incorrectly when pressure falls off; in fine, whether they register 
greater quantities of gas than those which the consumer uses. The 
Professor’s report contains some, in fact, many, comprehensive 
tables and illustrations that are plain but decidedly potent. His ver- 
diet, condensed to its marrow, is that meters are correct in their 
measurements, whether the pressure be high or low, in the event 
that the mechanism is unimpaired. Of course, there would be some 
variation, but that variation would not be sufficient to put the 
records out of the pale of the variations limit usually agreed upon 
—2 per cent. either way. ‘*‘ Under these conditions of insufficient 
service,’ remarks Prof. Walker, ‘‘The gas supply cannot flow to 
the meter fast enough to give the desired intensity and quantity of 
heat, but we have seen that such as does enter the burners, con- 
tains heat units per cubic foot in amount so nearly to those going 
on under the higher pressure that ordinary variations in the barometer 








make greater differences. It becomes, therefore, a combined question 
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of meter accuracy and the possibility of efficient utillzation of the 
heat carried by the gas in determining whether or not full value is 
received for the gas paid for on the meter record. Changes in pres- 
sure produce no appreciable effects on meter accuracy. Each cubic 
foot passing registers itself within a limit of-error, which, by proper 
adjustment may be kept within 3 per cent. with all common forms of 
meters. Consumers get all they pay for, and are able to utilize 96 
per cent. as effectively as when pressures are high; but they cannot 
get all that they want. If pressure were maintained on the excessive 
side, more gas would be used, and bills, of course, would be corre- 
spondingly higher than did a lower pressure prevail.” 


ABOUT the Ist prox. the new Harvard (Mass.) Gas and Electric Com 
pany will bein operation. As constituted it will be in 4 central 
stations— Clinton Gas Light Company, Leominster Electric Light and 
Power Company, Ayer Electric Light Company and the Harvard Gas 
and Electric Company —thus bringing about sensible economies to the 
Companies and a much better and more dependable service to the 
residents of Leominster, Lunenberg, Clinton, Ayer, Lancaster and 
Harvard. 


JUDGE CUTLER, sitting in the Chelsea (Mass.) District Court, some 
days ago, considered charges against 5 youths (the oldest was only 19 
years) who had been detected prying open the money boxes of pre- 
payment meters in an apartment house in Revere. The Judge put 
them away for a twelvemonth each. 


Messrs. BARTLETT, HAYWARD & Co., of Baltimore, Md., have been 
awarded the contract for the construction of a new storage holder on 
the plant of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Company, up to retaining 3,000,000 
cubic feet. General Manager K. M. Mitchell has also awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a new generating house, to have a dimen- 
sion of 104 feet 6 inches long, 49 feet in width and 2 stories in height. 
It is also proposed (in fact, it is agreed upon) that next spring a new 
coal gas plant will be constructed by the Company. 


AT a special election, held the 10th inst., the voters of South St. 
Paul, Minn., voted to grant the St. Paul Gas Light Company the 
privilege of extending its main system under and through the streets 
of the named place. 








Correspondence. 
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Mr. Pierce Does Not Agree with Mr. Conroy 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 9th, 1912. 

To the Editors, AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL: In the JOURNAL 
of July 29th, Mr. J. P. Conroy criticizes some statements made by Mr. 
V. R. Lansingh in his lecture ‘‘Gas as an Illuminant,”’ delivered 
during the Centenary Celebration at Philadelphia in April, 1912. 
Several very grave errors enter into Mr. Conroy’s comparisons. 
In the first place, he compares the ‘‘ Reflexolier,’’ equipped with 
suitable glassware, as used in actual service, with arc lamps with 
clear glass globes—a combination almost never permissible in prac- 
tice—and he compares these units with reference to total light out- 
ut. 
¥ This comparison should have been made between the arc lamps as 
reported, and the ‘‘ Reflexolier ’’ with clear cylinder only, and would 
have indicated the relative efficiencies as producers of light; not, 
however, the relative efficiencies as producers of illumination, be- 
cause the latter depends largely upon the form of the distribution 
curve. The proper measure of comparison, with reference to the rela- 


tive efficiencies in producing illumination, is the amount of useful 
light per cubic foot of gas—the light which actually reaches the 


working plane—and this is usually very much less than the original 
output of the lamp. A comparison on this basis follows: 


be 
: 
# 
3 


4.B.C, Curves in maximmm plene, 
D, Average of two curves 
run in these planes, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT ABOUT THREE- 
MANTLE INVERTED CAS ARC LAMPS 
OF THE SAME TYPE AND MANUPACTURE 
TESTED IN THREE LABORATORIES, 





1911. All these curves were obtained from the same make and de- 
sign of lamp, carefully adjusted for maximum candle power by 
skilled photometrists. Curve A represents a light output, 663 greater 
than Curve D. Each curve represents the best that could be gotten 
out of the lamp under the conditions of gas supply prevailing. Curve 
A represents the same results as are quoted by Mr. Conroy for the 
‘*Humphrey No. 30,’’ and can scarcely be said to ‘‘ represent a good 
working average.”’ 

There is one coincidence of a commercial nature worth noting at 
this point. Curve D was taken on gas from the mains of a company 
which at that time was using curve A in furnishing the sale and use 
of the very same lamp. It is safe to say that the actual performance 
in actual service was easily 20 per cent. below the result in the 
laboratory under the conditions noted. The company was, there- 
fore, claiming and figuring upon about twice the amount of light 
that it could deliver in practice with the same lamp. The danger of 
such a procedure from a commercial standpoint can hardly be over- 
estimated. In this particular case, the published curves were un- 
doubtedly used in good faith, and the incident is cited merely to em- 
phasize the necessity for each gas company making its own tests 
upon which to base claims to consumers. 

Conditions of gas supply and maintenance service vary so widely 
in different cities, and often in different parts of the same city, that 
outside tests are of small value asa basis for engineering calcula- 
tions, except for comparison of results obtained under conditions 
known to be identical, for which purpose they are very useful. 

That the discrepancies between the two types of arc lamps cited by 
Mr. Conroy are due to differences in conditions of tests are shown by 
the fact that these two lamps, tested side-by-side upon the same day, 
each adjusted for maximum candle power, showed a difference in 
efficiency of only 4 of 1 per cent.—scarcely a subject for scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Recent tests under comparative conditions show that, upon the 
basis of total light output, the latest types of arc lamps (such as the 
two noted by Mr. Conroy) give about 10 per cent. greater etficiency 
than the design of ‘‘ Reflex’’ lamp which has been upon the market 
for several years. Later models of the latter have, however, shown 
a somewhat higher efficiency than either of the arc lamps referred to. 
The most glaring error in Mr. Conroy’s letter is the comparison 


Useful Light per Cu. Ft. | between the relative efficiencies of carbon filament and tungsten elec 


Inverted arc (high efficiency), opaline globe ....... 85.7 lumens. 
Inverted single mantle lamp, prismatic reflector... .. 133.3 _ 


This test was conducted in a room with white walls and ceiling, 


tric lamps, and single mantle and gas arc lamps, respectively. He 
states that the increase in efficiency (of the gas arc) over the best form 
of single mantle lamp is twice that of the tungsten over the carbon 


and was thus particularly favorable to the arc lamp, which gives out | filament electric lamp, ; 


most of its light near the horizontal, whence it must undergo several 


Now, the increase in efficiency of the tungsten over the carbon fila- 


reflections before reaching the useful plane. It is fairly comparative, | ment is 150 per cent., twice which is 300 per cent. An increase of 300 
as both units were tested at the same pressure, on the same gas, on | per cent. over 170 lumens per cubic foot (Mr. Conroy’s figures for the 
the same day, under identical conditions. Compared as to total light | ‘‘ Reflexolier ”’) represents an efficiency of 680 lumens per cubic foot ; 
output, the arc lamp gave about 10 per cent. higher efficiency than | 680 lumens per cubic foot corresponds to about 54 mean spherical 
the single mantle unit; but, as shown above, is 35 per cent. below the | candle power per cubic foot, about twice that obtained from the best 
latter when compared upon the basis of useful light, clearly showing |4 igus of high pressure lamps in America, and about 2} times the 


that a comparison as to total light output alone is not only useless, 
but may be absolutely misleading as far as affording any indication 
of illuminating value is concerned. 

Regarding the relative efficiencies of the two types of arc lamps, 


highest published test on the lamp referred to. 

In view of the inconsistent nature of the data submitted, Mr. Con- 
roy’s conclusion that the superior efficiency of the gas arc (as regards 
total light output), as ‘‘already thoroughly established,” is, to say 


cited by Mr. Conroy, no evidence is submitted to show that the tests | the least, premature. 


were made under identical conditions, without which the comparison 


As far as the usefulness of each type for producing illumination is 


is valueless. Differences in the quality of the same kind of gas might | concerned, the consensus of opinion among illuminating engineers is 
easily account for the entire proportionate difference noted. I have | that the gas arc, on account of the absence of reflectors, does not per- 
never, however, heard of any successful attempt to duplicate the | mit the economical distribution of light afforded by the single mantle 
highest figures given by Mr. Conroy for the arc lamp, though I have | unit, and while the arc lamp has many desirable features, efficiency 
repeatedly seen the same lamp, on the same kind of gas, show a per- |in producing illuminatoin is certainly not one of them. Where effi- 
centage of variation as great as that between the two lamp tests |ciency Isa secondary consideration, the low mainteuance expense of 


quoted. 


the gas are often makes its use desirable. Its field is a large one, but 


I inclose herewith a set of curves, furnished by Mr. Norman Mac-|by no means boundless. As far as its bearing upon practical work is 
beth in his paper on ‘‘ Competitive Illuminants,” read before the | concerned, Mr. Lansingh’s statement is substantially correct. 





Minnesota Electrical Association at Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20, 


Respectfully, R. F. Pierce, 
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(Continued from page 119.) 

was a very expensive proposition, and with the number of salesmen 
we had it looked like duplication. Mr. Linton has an all-round man 
who knows the type of lights and shades and fixtures that should be 
recommended, but how many of us have fitters who would know any- 
thing about it—fitters who are changing all the time? If your in- 
stallations are in bad shape unquestionably it is a good thing to make 
the house-to-house inspection ; but if you believe your equipment is 
in good order, and that your complaints are a very small percentage 
of the whole installation, it seems like duplicating. 

Mr. Smith—We made a systematic inspection this winter by taking 
fitters from the shop and putting them into the soliciting department, 
and secured more business than in any other year in corresponding 
months. These fitters were able to make all the adjustments and the 
small, minor changes necessary to the equipments, without having a 
second shop man out, and without getting his clothes soiled. They 
got the record of the equipment in the houses, showing the number 
of lights (inverted or upright), laundry stoves, heaters and ranges. 
While making this inspection they left a booklet showing ranges and 
appliances, also lights. They made no real canvass to sell anything 
at any time. Later on we found on checking up we increased our 
sales on ranges and water heaters 10 to 12 ner cent. over the last two 
corresponding years. 

Mr. Tenny—This subject certainly goes to the heart of the gas busi- 
ness, and in it is one point that I think we might enlarge upon par- 
ticularly. That is, getting new business where a service is already 
installed. It looks a crime to let mains lie idle having gone to the 
expense of getting in the service, and any proposition adding new 
business on those lines, even though it costs money, is worth adopt- 
ing. I offer a motion of thanks for the paper. 

The President—I think you struck the keynote of the whole situ- 
ation. It is very easy for a solicitor to run a mile of main for a half 
dozen consumers, but every business man knows it pays to get the 
business where one’s money is already invested, I have seen appli- 
cations along mains where we should have 30 consumers, and we 
got perhaps 5 or 6. Next year the solicitor wanted to run the main 
a little further out to get 20r3 more. We have becn working this 
year along the lines of our mains in which our money is invested. 
If we can stop this extension to a certain degree, running mains only 
where there is prospect of good business, but working along the lines 
already laid, we will satisfy our consumers and stockholders; but it 
seems for the last few years neither was satisfied, nor will be as long 
as wé are running all over creation to expend money on which we 
can’t get returns for years. The prospective consumer thus suffers 
to a certain extent. Having made investments on which we cannot 
get any returns, it takes that much longer for our patrons to get 
what they ought to have through using good business judgment. 
Put your solicitors on that kind of work in odd seasons —letting them 
take certain weeks or certain hours in the day—there is no question 
but that it will pay, because our one interest is to satisfy our con- 
sumers, for a satisfied consumer is the best solicitor on earth, and he 
can sell more stove appliances than any solicitor you can put on. 

Mr. Parker—Taking two solicitors who were shop men, both con- 
versant with the use of appliances, we put them on the house-to-house 
inspection mornings, letting them look after their regular soliciting 
afternoons. They worked on salary; no commission. We covered 
about 4 the city in the months of May and June, andI regret to say 
we found the most deplorable conditions in some houses. These were 
fixed up, stoves put in good condition, water heaters being fixed right 
without much expense, and the results showed an increase in ap- 
pliance sales of 16 per cent. over the year before ; after that it showed 
an increase of 20 per cent. in gas sent out. We did have a well satis- 
fied bunch of consumers on the lines covered, and I had many com- 
pliments. Contrary to Mr. Clabaugh’s experience, I did not get any 
complaints from people. For us the house-to-house inspection was a 
very good thing. 

Mr. Green —It is astonishing to discover the absolute ignorance of 
some people of normal intelligence when it comes to matters pertain- 
ing to a gas plant. The satisfied consumer is the educated one. Edu- 
cate a man in the use of his apparatus to win his confidence and your 
sales can’t help increase. A consumer’s stove that burns red or yel- 
low, when fixed for him will earn his gratitude. I have seen stoves 
with a big chunk out of the burner. Inspection arranges that for 
you. The educated consumer is the one who will do business. 

Mr. Lockwood—Everyone in this room has a consumer who will 
make a kick when he has a kick coming. About two-thirds of the 
consumers in all towns have telephones, and if they think there is 





anything wrong you will hear fromthem. This house-to-house can. 
vass is a good thing, for it gives you a complete record, and if you 
get it up during the time when the solicitor is not very busy, he will 
have prospects to work on at a future time. As to complaints, you 
will always get them if they have any kick coming. 

The President—I will ask Mr. Vincent to close. 

Mr. Vincent—To the title of this paper I think we will all answer 
yes. We won’t say it will pay us to do the work, or that we will 
get enough out of it to pay for the consumers’ inspection ; but I think 
there is no doubt, if this is done right, the result will be increased 
sales. In addition your consumer will be satisfied, and, as has been 
said here several times, that is the best advertisement you can get. 
It was stated that many complaints were due to bad installations, and 
I think none of us want men who make such installations. They 
may, being human, once in a while make a bad installation, but I 
don’t think any company makes bad installations regularly, and no 
company should have men in charge who will permit bad installa- 
tions to be made. There are other installations made besides those 
which the gas company makes. If the consumer goes to the 5 and 10 
cent store, buys a complete lamp and puts it on, he is not going to 
get service. The inspector to show these people that it is no good, 
having a good lamp with him, puts it on the other side of the fixture 
and follows it up later. In nearly every case a sale will result, alsoa 
satisfied consumer. Or the people go to the second hand store to buy 
a stove hooking it up with a piece of hose. When the inspector 
comes along he may be able to fix it up, if not, he can usually open 
up the way to get in the right kind of equipment. The consumer’s 
equipment inspection as usually carried out goes a good deal farther 
than the cooking and lighting appliances. In Des Moines we start 
at the service inlet, sometimes farther than that. We go outside and 
look over the service as it comes in, if anything seems irregular. 
When the gas plant was first installed in Des Moines, many years 
ago, they were not as particular as to running services and installing 
meters as now, and the consumers’ equipment inspector takes cog- 
nizance of all such poor work. We have gone to the extent of re- 
newing some services, changing meter connections, resetting meters, 
putting shelves under meters, etc. That undoubtedly is going to 
better the service. If we fix up a meter connection, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that we are going to sell more gas immediately, but it 
gives the people the idea that we are right on the job, and that is one 
of the principal benefits of that equipment inspection. 

An adjournment was ordered to Thursday morning at ten. 


. 





SeconpD Day—MOoORNING SESSION. 


The Association assembled pursuant to adjournment, and the Presi- 
dent introduced Mr. E. C. Weisgerber (Cedar Rapids), who read the fol- 
lowing paper on 

THE PREPAYMENT METER. 

The prepayment meter made its first appearance for general use by 
gas companies in 1892 and 1893, although the first patent for a pre- 
payment meter was issued to John Stewart Wallace in 1887. When 
the prepayment meter first made its appearance gas companies in 
general were very slow in taking same up; but, after the space of 
about a year, the prepayment meter then became a universal thing. 
It was considered ‘‘ The key that would unlock the door to large in- 
creases in gas sales and to new consumers.’’ In other words, ‘‘ The 
missing link.”’ They were strongly advocated for prospective con- 
sumers of all kinds—the fact is, some companies advocated nothing 
but prepayment meters; others advocated them for saloons, barber 
shops, persons without credit or financial responsibility, dead-beats, 
transients, people of limited means, occupants of apartments, tene- 
ments or parts of houses, restaurants, dance halls and all prospective 
consumers who were unable or unwilling to give a suitable deposit 
or guarantee. It was ‘predicted they would solve the problem of mak- 
ing possible the use of gas by the poorer classes, and of retaining as 
well as regaining dissatisfied consumers. Some companies even ad- 
vocated the'r exclusive use as a means of securing a general increase 
in gas sales, for it was thought at the time that a person placing one 
coin at a time into the meter would not realize how much he was 
paying and would, therefore, use more gas. Some companies, rely- 
ing on the extravagant claims made for prepayment meters, furnished 
them indiscriminately, much to their later regret. Since the first 
appearance of the prepayment meter (about 20 years ago), experience 
has proven that, although for special uses the prepayment meter has 
some advantages, its disadvantages more than outweigh the advan- 
tages. ; 

The prepayment meters of to-day show a great improvement over 
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those of 20 years ago, and, therefore, let us first consider the impor. 
tant points which should be looked into and thoroughly investigated 
when purchasing prepayment meters : 


1. The mechanism must be simple in design. 

2. The various parts should be interchangeable with similar parts 
of other meters. 

3. The coin box must be strong and eompact. 

4. The action of the mechanism should be as nearly silent as pos- 
sible. 

5. The mechanism above all must be accurate and efficient, made 
of the best material and excellent in workmanship. 

6. It should be designed to make fraud difficult if not impossible. 

7. It should be possible to easily and quickly detach the prepay- 
ment attachment from the body of the meter, and put on so that, if 
the attachment were forcibly detached from the body of the meter, 
the meter proper should in no way be damaged, for, in the case of 
some prepayment meters, if the attachment is knocked off for the 
purpose of robbing it, the meter will not only leak but will be badly 
damaged. 

8. It should be placed conveniently in connection with the meter 
to facilitate inspection and repair when necessary. 

9. The price changing arrangement should be simple and capable 
of adjustment in situ. 

10. It should be possible for the consumer and the gas company’s 
representative to see at aglance how much gas is being bought for 
the coin inserted. 

11. Above all, there must be no springs, as they are sure to cause 
trouble in course of time and will throw additional work upon the 
meter on account of their resistance. 

12. The auxiliary valve should be easy to get at for cleaning the 
valve of dirt, naphthaline, etc. 

13. The measuring off apparatus should not shut off suddenly, but 
gradually so as to give proper warning that a coin is needed, thus 
preventing accidents. 

14. It must be made fool proof as nearly as possible. 

15. The coin box should be provided with a high grade lock, one 
that cannot be broken open easily. A flush lock is better than a pad- 
lock. Keys of a special type should be used and the greatest care 
exercised as to who has the keys. 

16. Where prepayment meters are used, the greatest care must be 
taken in setting them. They should never be set in open or public 
places, but only under lock and key. The greatest care must also be 
taken in selecting the men who read these meters and collect from 
them ; they must be sober, honest and upright; above all, they must 
be of the type in which consumers and the gas company have con- 
fidence. 


The troubles and disadvantages of prepayment meters are numer- 
ous. To begin with, an extra clause is necessary in the meter appli- 
cation covering money in the coin box, shortage, etc. Every manager 
knows that shortages in reference to prepayment meters are the hard- 
est and most disagreeable accounts to collect in the gas business. 
Controversy of this kind very seldom leaves anything but the very 
worst of ill feelings on the part of the consumer against the gas com- 
pany. Troubles of this kind mean extra work, more clerical labor, 
time and expense, etc. The consumer, as a rule, will swear that 
money enough was placed in the meter and will charge dishonesty 
on the part of the collector, etc. Cases of this kind are extremely 
hard to bring to a court of justice, and the consumer will surely get 
the benefit of any doubts, if they come to trial. 

No matter how much care is used in picking out prepayment meter 
men there may be trouble. Every prepayment meter is a temptation 
to the man ; there can be no positive check on him. To follow up a 
man is extremely hard work and to prove fraud is still harder. 
Placing marked coins in a box has been tried, but it is of little prac- 
tical ualue in convicting a dishonest collector. To follow a man 
means extra labor, clerical help and consequently increased expense. 
Dishonest consumers will tamper with their meters by using slugs, 
beer and cigar checks, foreign coins, etc., all of which when dis- 
covered take extra time and labor to adjust. The theory that a gas 
company can increase its sales per meter by use of prepayment meters 
has been disproved by experience. It is generally admitted that, 


and more complaint and gratuitous work. Furthermore, it takes 
more time and labor to adjust a prepayment meter as well as to re 
pair it, than a regular meter. 

In reading meters the average regular meter man can read from 4 
to 6 regular meters to the average prepayment meter man reading 
and collecting from one prepayment meter, and besides, this extra 
time is required to count the quarters and to turn in the collection. 
In soliciting new business, a good solicitor backed by good manage- 
ment can easily demonstrate to a prospective consume: the advantage 
and advisability of having a regular meter. A careful policy, as to 
deposit and guarantees, is preferable in every respect. 

A few years ago some plants situated in the far South started the 
scheme of placing prepayment. meters set for 10 cents’ worth of gas. 
placing them in the poorer homes and, instead of having the meter 
in the name of some individdal, it was placed on the ledgers as meter 
number so-and-so. In one place I know the company went as far as 
to connect and furnish gratis a 1-hole hot plate with each of these 
meters. Theoretically, this looked like a fine scheme to increase 
sales, as well as revenue from a class of trade which would not use 
gas under any other circumstances; but it turned out very bad. In 
most of these homes the occupants were poor and shiftless colored or 
white people with no financial responsibility. Meter after meter was 
found broken open in spite of all the precaution that could be taken 
and was taken, and instead of furthering the interests of the gas 
company, an extra and heavy expense was incurred, and the idea 
was soon abandoned. 

It is the endeavor of the ambitious manager to reduce his operating 
expense toa minimum. However, a manager’s ability can never be 
judged by the amount of business he gets, but only by the amount of 
money he earns for his company, and as decreased operating expense 
naturally mean higher earnings, with a large number of prepayment 
meters, and the above facts as well as other facts to follow taken in 
consideration, makes the reduction of his operating expenses more 
difficult for the following causes : 


1. It is an established fact that it costs more to repair, overhaul, 
and take care of a prepayment meter. 

2. It takes clerical help to handle prepayment accounts. 

3. It means extra care and more money to be paid to meter readers, 
as it takes the best and most trustworthy men you have. 

4, It takes more time to read and collect from them. 

5. The loss through meters being robbed is always considerable. 

6. The finding of slugs, etc., the checking up of and bringing to 
trial the person who tampers with a prepayment meter means extra 
clerical labor, etc., for adjustment. 

7. Complaint and gratuitous work necessary are always increased. 
And what manager has not been called, late in the evening or early 
in the morning or on a Sunday or holiday, to see why so-and-so has 
no gas, or cannot get a quarter into the meter, etc. ; then, again, 
there is the person who insists upon trying to turn the lever with a 
wrench. 

8. The extra precaution necessary for setting the meter in a safe 
place. 

9. The fact that prepayment meters show smaller sales per meter is 
due to many causes, espicially, ‘‘ Has each customer a quarter ready 
at all times to insert in the meter?’ ‘No.’ ‘‘ Will they go around 
the neighborhood looking for a quarter or try to get some money 
changed?’”’ Again, ‘‘No.*’ They will go to bed first and leave it 
until morning. 

10. It is not only disagreeable but inconvenient to run into the 
cellar every time the meter needs a quarter. Suppose that a con- 
sumer uses $3 worth of gas per month, and only placed one quarter 
at a time in the meter. It means that some one had to run up and 
down stairs 12 times. Many a housewife will not bake on account of 
the inconvenience of having gas run out before the baking is over. 
no doubt some one will say, to save this running up and down, the 
consumer should put more than enough quarters into the meter; 
then, if the consumer can afford this, can he not afford to pay for his 
gas bill at the end of the month just as well? 

11. It is also true that most prepayment meters will pass 4 or more 
cubic feet of gas before they shut off. 

12, It is also an established fact that, in some cases, drepayment 


where prepayment meters are introduced in connection with regular | meters after they have been in use some time will pass enough gas to 


meters, the sales per meter are reduced. 


supply a Junior light without a coin being inserted, this trouble be- 


It is also true that the largest sales per capita are in cities where|ing due to the fact that the leather under the valve will become dry 
prepayment meters are only used in special cases. As a rule, the use| and not seal properly, for as leather drys it wrinkles. Again, where 





of prepayment meters results in higher cost of meter maintenance|a meter is allowed to shut off regularly, the leather washer will be 
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come worn or dirt may become lodged under the valve. In speaking | 


of the leather face on the shut-off valve, some might say it would be 
possible to use a metal valve; but it has been the experience of most 
meter makers that the metal valve will not give as satisfactory re- 
sults as the leather face valve. 


13. Often a prepayment meter is set in a dark cellar or hall where 
it is necessary to approach it with a light to see to put in the coin. 
In many cases consumers use a lighted match for this purpose, and 
if there is a small leak about the meter anywhere the leaking gas is 
apt to become lighted. Ifthe meter is soldered together, or connected 
with lead connection, and the lighted leak is not noticed, the solder 
or lead will become melted with disastrous results. This will also 
substantiate other statements that extra precautions must be taken in 
reference to where you set a prepayment meter. 


14. It is sometimes stated that the prepayment attachment should 
be built so that a consumer can see at all times how many coins he 
has inserted. This has one advantage, but it will also tell other 
people as well, which will naturally put temptation in the way. 


To sum up the whole matter, there are very few points in favor of 
the prepayment meter. A consumer who cannot make a deposit, or 
get a reliable guarantor, is really an undesirable one, to say the least. 
No one has faith in him or her, and then the company ought to make 
doubly sure of its money, for a consumer of this kind, as a rule, will 
never burn enough gas to warrant the extra costs of a prepayment 
meter. And, again, there are a large number of companies which 
consider it good management to require a deposit or guarantor, with 
a prepayment meter as well as a regular meter, as a protection to the 
gas company against broken or robbed meters, etc. ; so, if a company 
follows this golden rule, and has protection, then in getting new busi- 
ness why is it not preferable, in face of all these facts, to have a regu- 
lar meter and avoid all these contingencies? 

Did you ever realize the danger you run by placing prepayment 
meters in rooming and boarding houses, hotels, etc., even in private 
homes? As an instance, not long ago we had a case by which two 
lives were nearly lost. In a rooming house, in which there was a 
prepayment meter, a room was rented toa couple. These people went 
to sleep leaving two open jets and a small gas heater burning. The 
gas went out, owing to lack of money in the meter. Someone of the 
household, being unable to get any light, loaded the meter with 
quarters to run the full time of its capacity. The gas naturally now 
began to flow through the opening into this room. The smell of gas 
aroused someone in the house and they traced the odor of the gas to 
this small hall room. The door was forced open and the two persons 
were found unconscious. A doctor was called immediately, as well 
as a representative of the gas company, and after 3 hours of hard 
work both lives were saved. This was an exceedingly close call, and 
if it had resulted fatally, it can easily be realized how much trouble 
(although unmerited) this would have made for the gas company. 

The claim has been made thata prepayment meter is a good thing 
by which to collect money from delinquent consumers, poor pay, etc. 
At best these classes of consumers are of a type undesirable as gas 
consumers, for if they were financially responsible they would have 
credit, and if this were the case they could easily give a deposit or 
geta guarantor. The claim has been made that it makes an easy 
way to collect a bill without shutting off the consumer by setting the 
money wheel for a larger amount. This method might be satisfactory 
to some people, but when it is generally known that this is done, and 
can be done, he immediately takes it for granted that this is done all 
the time, and when suspicions of this kind are aroused they are hard 
to fight down, and as soon as a consumer thinks his bill too high, his 
first thought will be that the meter is not set right, and it is impos- 
sible, to say the least, to convince a person that it is not done and has 
not been none without spending a great deal of time doing so. For 
years people have always looked with more or less suspicion upon a 
gas meter. It has been made the butt of all sorts of jokes, and, with 
the above assertion that a meter can be adjusted, etc., immediately 
the public will think this can be and is done with regular meters as 
well, which will take the hardest kind of work and trouble to fight 
down. It has been the practice of some companies to place prepayment 
meters in restaurants, barber shops, saloons, etc., but if people in this 
business have not the necessary funds or standing to give a deposit 
or good guarantor, does their business ever amount to anything ? 
You will say, ‘‘ No,”’ immediately, for a man to be in business of this 
kind needs money, and if he has not the funds to pay a reasonable 
deposit or guarantee he will never have a business that will amount 
to anything. 





It has been claimed that the prepayment meter will solve the ques- 
tion of high bills due to ignorant and careless servants, but this is 


‘hardly so, asa servant of such kind will not change his or her ways 


whether the gas is coming through a regular or prepayment meter. 
We are in business to sell as much gas aS we can, but no more than 
the consumer really needs. Our aim has always been satisfied con- 
sumers, and I have seen the high bill complaint due to the servant 
question solved time and time again with the following wrinkle: By 
getting the housekeeper to figure on what the maximum bill ought to 
be, then make an agreement with the servants that they will be given 
every cent the bill is below this amount. At the same time explain 
to the servant how to use gas, etc. We also make it our business to 
thoroughly instruct all servants when adjusting a complaint of this 
kind, especially how to use the gas appliances efficiently and econo- 
mically, and also explain how dirty and hot a coal range would be, 
etc. The average servant, upon being handled in this way, will im- 
mediately realize that it is to personal advantage to practice economy. 
There are some consumers who insist upon a prepayment meter. If 
unable to change their minds, by telling them of the danger, the in- 
convenience, etc., a deposit or guarantee should be required the same 
as for a regular meter. This will greatly protect the gas company 
through robbed meters, etc. 

Within the last 5 years especially, in a great many cities where the 
gas business is booming, the companies absolutely refuse to have 
prepayment meters on their lines; even where they have a floating 
population, these cities are noted for their large sales per capita and 
for the amount of business and the wideawake policies they are pur- 
suing. Therefore, it is my firm belief that, with a good and careful 
credit man and judicious application of guarantees and deposits, pre- 
payment meters can practically be eliminated, a nice reduction be 
made in the operating expense, a better feeling created amongst con- 
sumers, and a larger sale per meter obtained. Above all, a deposit 
and guarantee must be insisted upon; as the old maxim ‘‘ That it is 
better not to sell your goods at all than to sell them and not get your 
money,” is always the best and most reliable policy to follow. 


(To be Continued.) 








Coal Output During I9II. 


———>——-—— 


The United States Geological Survey ‘‘ Price Bulletin,” says that 
the United States becomes a half billion ton coal country. During 
the last 2 years the total production averaged just a trifle short of the 
500,000,000 mark, exceeding that figure in 1910 and almost reaching 
itin 1911. It is considered probable that in the future it will bea 
bad year the production of which falls far short of this quantity. 
The final figures of production have been compiled by Edward W, 
Parker, the Government coal statistician, and are discussed by him 
in a statement just issued by the United States Geological Survey. 
They show a total production in 1911 of 496,188,308 short tons, valued 
at the mines at $625,910,113. Of this production Pennsylvania an- 
thracite amounted to 90,464,067 short tons, valued at $174,952,415, and 
bituminous coal and lignite to 405,724,241 tons, valued at $450, 957,698. 
The decrease in production in 1911 was 5,408,070 tons, or a little over 
1 per cent. in quantity, and $3,646,908, or a little over 0.5 per cent. 
in value. The decrease is attributed by Mr. Parker wholly to the 
depressed condition of the iron and steel trade in 1911, which was re- 
flected in the decreased production of coke. The three leading coke- 
producing States alone showed: an. aggregate decrease of nearly 
9,000,000 short tons of coal. 

The decrease in the production of bituminous coal compared with 
1910 was 11,386,901 tons, but this loss was largely made up by the in- 
crease in the production of anthracite, which was 5,978,831 short 
tons greater than in 1910. 

Considering the marked decrease in the production and consump- 
tion of coke and the fact that large quantities of coal in addition to 
that used for coke making are consumed in the iron trade, the com- 
paratively small net decrease of less than 6,000,000 tons in coal pro- 
duction must be taken as an indication that other manufacturing in- 
dustries, the transportation companies, and the country generally 
were prosperous. The average price for bituminous coal was 1 cent 
a ton lower in 1911 than in 1910, and that of anthracite was 3 cents 
higher. 

The total number of men employed in the coal mines of the United 
States in 1911 was 722,322, of which 172,585 worked in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania. The average number of days worked in the 
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anthracite mines was 246 and in the other mines 211. The average 
production per man was 3} tons a day in the bituminous and lignite 
mines and 2.13 tons a day in the anthracite. The time lost by strikes 
in 1911 was insignificant. 

The production of coal by States in 1910 and 1911 is shown in the 
following table: 


Quantity and Value of Coal Produced in the United States. 1910 
and 1911, in Short Tons. 











19 0. 1911. 
State or Territory. a ee Pe eee eae ee 
Quantity. Value. Q Jantity. Value, 

SOE e 16,111,462 $20,236,853 15,021,421 $19,097,949 
Arkansas............. 1,905,958 2,979,213 2,106,789 3,396,849 
California and Alaska. 12,164 33,336 11,647) 13,297 
Colorado............ 11,973,736 17,026,934 10,157,383 14,747,764 
6 i al ong 177,245 259,122 165,330 246,448 
i bse wep bans 4,448 17,426 1,821 4,872 
Illinois Pras aes ieie as 45,900,246 52,405,897 53,679,118 59,503,278 
eae 18,389,815 20,813,659 14,201,355 15,326,808 
oie Scan ving ais 7,928,120 13,903,913 7,331,648 12,663,507 
I aS ah cn oo. 4,921,451 7,914,709 6,254,228 9,645,572 
oes News nes 14,623,319 14,405,887 13,706,839 18,617,217 
Maryland ial tel ata .e. 5,217,125 5,835,058 4,685,795 5,197,066 
Michigan........... 1,534,967 2,930,771 1,476,074 2,633,803 
TET TET Te 2,982,433 5,328,285 3,760,607 6,431,066 
Montana............. 2,920,970 5,329,322 2,976,358 5,342,168 
New Mexico:......... 3,508,321 4,877,151 3,148,158 4,525,925 
North Dakota ....<0. 399,041 595,139 502,628 720,489 
| eee 34,209,668 35,932,288 30,759,986 31,810,123 
eee 2,646,226 5,867,947 3,074,242 6,291,494 
CIR, oss n.mea'es ac oe 67,533 235, 229 46,661 108,033 
Pennsylvania bitum- 

NR Ss ct5eoaip a 'enee 150,521,526 153,029,510 144,721,302 146,311,930 
TOMMONNGS .0.0. oscccess 7,121,380 7,925,350 6,433,156 7,209, 734 
I is 4 cess ony aie 1,892,176 3,160,965 1,974,593 3,273, 288 
Utah. tee cece eeceeee: 2,517,800 4,224,556 2,513,175 4,248, 666 
Virginia.............. 6,507,997 5,877,486 6,864,667 6,254,804 
Washington ......... 3,911,899 9,764,465 3,572,815 8,174,170 
West Virginia ee eae 61,671,019 56,665,061 59,831,580 53,670,515 
Ee 7,533,088 11,706,187 6,744,864 10,508,863 


Total bituminous... 417,111,142 $469, 281,719 405,724,241 $450, 957,698 
Pennsylvania anthra- 
ES See 84,485,236 160,275,302 90,464,067 174,952,415 


Grand total ........ 501,596,378 $629, 557,021 496, 188, 308 $625,910, 113 














Petroleum Record Figures. 
— 

Petroleum production in the United States in 1911 surpassed its 
own record (made in 1910) by an increase of nearly 11,000,000 barrels. 
In 1910 the output was 209,557,248 barrels. The total production of 
the world also surpassed all previous records, amounting to over 
345,000,000 barrels, and of this the United States produced more than 
63 per cent. The value of this enormous output of oil in the United 
States for 1911 was $134,044,752, the average price being 60.8 cents a 
barrel. Final figures have been compiled by David T. Day, the 
petroleum statistician of the United States Geological Survey, and 
have just been made public in a statement issued by the Survey. The 
increase for the year was caused principally by the gain in California, 
which was by far the largest producer, its output being over 81,000,000 
barrels. Another factor in the increase was the discovery of oil at 
Vinton, La., and the comparatively new Caddo fleld in Louisiana 
also grew in importance. A find of high grade oil at Electra,’in 
northern Texas, was another notable event of the year. : 

Oklahoma, with a production of more than 56,000,000 barrels, ex- 
tended its field well into Osage and Pawnee counties, and oil was 
discovered still further west, in Kay county, considerably increasing 
the mid-Continent yield. All these gains in the mid-Continent field, 
however, were offset by the declines in Illinois and States farther 
east; in short, all fuel oils increased and refinery oils declined. 
Another feature, the influence of which is being felt in 1912, was the 
increase in transporting and refining capacity, which in spite of the 
general increased yield of the country led to a drain on stocks in the 
mid-Continent field and the result has been a general increase in the 
price of crude oils for refining. 

With a gain in production of nearly 11,000,000 barrels and with an 
increase in price at the end of the year, it is evident that an unusual 
condition in the oil market existed. The three commodities of gen- 
eral maket value to be considered in connection with crude oils are 
gasoline, kerosene, and residuals, the last suitable for fuels in the 


West and for lubricants and wax in the East. In the trade ‘‘ naph- 
tha’ is the name generally applied to oils lighter than kerosene as 
distilled from crude oil, but by the public the term ‘“‘ gasoline ”’ is 
applied to the light fraction of the oil suitable for internal-combus- 
tion engines. In fact, when crude naphtha is redistilled it is for the 
most part separated so as to yield gasoline and lighter or heavier 
kerosene. It is a matter of interest that the demand for gasoline has 
become so imperative that little or none is now allowed to lower the 
safety of lamp oils; the latter have, therefore, greatly improved in 
character. 

In the production for 1911 California led off with 81,134,391 barrels ; 
Oklahoma took second place, with 56,069,637 barrels; Illinois was 
third, with 31,317,038 barrels; and Louisiana was fourth, with 
10,720,420 barrels. The prices of the different oils varied greatly, 
ranging from 47 cents to $1.32 a barrel. Thus while the production 
in Pennsylvania was only 8,248, 158 barrels, its value was $10,894,074, 
whereas Louisiana, which produced 10,720,420 barrels, received for 
it only $5,668,814. 

The greatest increases in production in 1911 were in California, 
8,123,831 barrels ; in Oklahoma, 4,040,919 barrels ; and in Louisiana, 
3,879,025 barrels. The principal decreases were in Illinois, 1,826,324 
barrels ; and in Ohio, 1,099,258 barrels. 

The following table of total production shows the general increase 
in production for the United States since 1901 : 


BUGS os) cicctewncswe oSencsdunca sees 69,389, 194 
BUG act oles accesetenwucacccddadadade 100, 461,337 
WDOS,... 0. cocvcccscvccccsesecevvcccoss 134,717,580 
BMG e ia oo ness dace veweeeecucedeveuces 166,095,335 
TRG Nia thc cvcincins ccevseemeweaienseaess 183,170,874 
WONe<edcenr ss cisccewidectoowcneees 220,449,391 








Ignition of Gas by Miniature Eleciric Lamps with 
Tungsten Filaments. 
i 


By Me. H. H. Cuark. 


Introduction.—The Bureau of Mines (Dept. of Interior) had been 
asked a number of times whether firedamp can be ignited by break- 
ing the bulb of a miniature incandescent lamp in a body of it, which 
question is of more importance now than at any previous time be- 
cause of the increasing use of portable electric lamps. The develop- 
ment of the tungsten filament has given a fresh impetus to the manu- 
facture of such lamps, and there are now upon the market several 
types especially designed for mine service. Portable electric lamps 
are often used where gas is known to be present, and sometimes, as in 
rescue work, such lamps must be used where gas (methane) may be 
present in dangerous amounts. 

In connection with its investigation of mine accidents and the 
dangers attending the use of electricity underground, the Bureau of 
Mines, at its experiment station in Pittsburgh, Pa., undertook the 
study of various matters relating to the ignition of firedamp by elec- 
trical equipment. The tests described below were made upon minia- 
ture incandescent lamp bulbs and were preliminary to more extensive 
tests which the Bureau plans to make upon complete portable lamp 
equipments. 

Because of the importance of the question put to the Bureau, and 
because of the interest that has been manifested, the following brief 
review of the test results is published in advance of a more detailed 
description of the investigation, which will appear in another report. 

Review of Tests.—Bulbs Tested.—The tests were made with minia- 
ture incandescent lamp bulbs containing tungsten filaments. The 
bulbs were supplied to the Bureau without cost by the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Federal Miniature Lamp Company, and the Na- 
tional Electric Lamp Association. 

Conditions of Test.—In all tests the filaments were glowing at the 
moment when the bulbs were broken; 131 bulbs were broken in a 
mixture of natural gas (that used in Pittsburgh) and air combined in 
the proportion of 8.6 per cent. gas to 91.4 per cent. air. These per- 
centages of the gas and air form the most explosive mixture. 

Forty-five tests were made in gas-and-air mixtures other than the 
most explosive. These mixtures contained from 3 per cent. to 12.4 
per cent. of gas. Mixtures containing as little as 5 per cent. of gas, 
and others containing as much as 12.4. per cent. of gas, were ig nited 
by 1.5-candle power, 3.5-volt, 0.3-ampere bulbs, that were smashed 
while burning at rated voltage. The following is a tabulation of 





results : 


Maia Chie. 
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TABLE 1.—Bulbs Causing Ignition at or Below Rated Voltage. 


Percentage of 
Rated Voltage 


——Manufacturer’s Rating———. Number Number Causing 
Cc.P Volts. Amperes. Tests, of Ignitions. Ignition.* 
1.0 2.5 0.3 11 7 100.0 
1.5 3.5 0.3 23 16 100.0 
2.0 5.5 0.3 9 6 98.7 
1.0 Re: ° wees 9 7 100.0 
1.0 > 0Oti‘(“‘i‘N Cw 10 3 100.0 
2.0 Oo # wLiexs 10 7 82.2 
2.0 > #4  sase 10 7 85.3 
2.0 0.73 5 3 94.5 
4.0 0.53 5 5 94.9 
6.0 0.30 5 5 88.2 


TABLE 2.—Bulbs Causing Ignition at More than Rated Voltage. 


Percentage of 
7 ; Rated Voltage 
--——Manufacturer’s Rating———. Number Number Causing 
C.P. Volts. Amperes. of Tests of Ignitions. Ignition,* 

05 1.5 0.4 10 1 132.7 
2.0 0.23 9 3 120.0 
2.0 0.40 a 3 106.0 
2.0 0.53 6 5 102.0 


* The values given in this column are the average percentages of the voltages im- 
pressed upon such bulbs as caused ignition. 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Ligut JouRNAL by Roya. E. BurNHAM, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 








1,033,127. Manufacture of Producer Gas. J. A. Singmaster, Palmer- 
ton, Pa. 

1,033,314. Gas Cock Attachment. E. F. Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,033,364. Antifluctuating System for Gas Distribution. C. Wiebke, 
Newark, N. J. 

1,033,416. Gas Burner. W. W. Kemp and W. H. Van Horn, Balti- 
more, Md., assignors to ©. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,033,611. Gas Producer. J. B. Nau, New York City. 

1,033,626. Apparatus for Testing Gas. H. W.C. Schroeder, J. H. 
Drager and A. B. Drager, Lubeck, Germany, assignor to the Firm 
of Dragerweck, H. & B. Drager, same place. 

1,033,700. Safety Gas Cut Off. H. H. Hustead, Brown, W. Va. 

1,033,809. Tray for Gas Purifying Tanks. J.B. Larson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assignor of one-fourth to E. T. Engstrom and one-fourth to 
W. M. Higley, same place, and one-fourth to K. B. Lee Company. 

1,033,958. Gas Controlling Apparatus. H. Sieben, Kansas City, Mo., 
assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, to Fire and Gas Appli- 
ances Co. 

1,034,094. Charging Machine for Coke Ovens or Gas Furnaces. W. 
Feicks, Bethlehem, Pa. 

1,034,214. Process of Coking Coal and Producing Gas. H. L. Doherty, 
New York City. 

1,034,215. Apparatus for Removing Suspended Matter from Gases and 
Vapors. H. L. Doherty, New York City. 

1,034,316. Apparatus for Removing Suspended Liquids and Solids 
from Gases. H. L. Doherty, New York City. 

1,034,217. Method of Equalizing Pressures. H. L. Doherty, New 
York City. 

1,034,224. Gas Burner. C. G. Farez, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1,034,264. Gas Meter Leak Detector. J. T. Lucas, Minneapolis, Minn., 
assignor of one-half to L. F. Blyler, same place. 

1,035,298. Automatic Gas Shut Off Valve. W. Proffitt and G. H. 
Brooks, Mars, Pa. 

1,034,463. Gas Washer. M. W. Johnson, Jr., Birmingham, Ala, 
1,034,669, Valve forGas Burners. F. E. Yates, Minneapolis, Minn, 
1,034,695. Gas Producer. R. Daae, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Items of Interest 





— —- 





Mr. J.C. Gray, formerly Commercial Agent for the Omaha (Neb.) 
Gas Company, has been appointed Superintendent of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Gas Company. Mr. J. L. McDevitt, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
Mr. Gray’s successor in Omaha. 





THE Montgomery (Pa.) Heat and Fuel Company, through its Presi- 
dent, recently announced that,.as the plant was not earning ex- 
penses, the supply would not be carried on after August 15th. The 
district mainly concerned is Landsdale, Pa. 





AS a sequence to the sale of the Bristol (Pa.) Gas and Electric Light 
Companies, the Yardley Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, 
and the Peoples Gas Light and Fuel Company, of Bucks County, 
Pa., to Messrs. A. B. Leach, of New York, the Public Service Cor- 
poration severs its relations to the artificial lighting business in all 
sections apart from New Jersey. 








ADVICES from Albany, Ga., dated the 10th inst., say that an initial 
test of the virtually completed municipal gas plant was made a day 
or so before, and that the preliminaries were in every sense satisfac- 
tory. The commercial divisions of the business have been put in 
charge of Mr. L. J. Von Weller, the city electrician, and he not only 


;| talks about ordering stoves and ranges by the carload, but has ac- 


tually sent on for the first carload shipment. It is strange (and here 
nothing is meant in disregard of Mr. Weller’s capacity in the direc- 
tion indicated) that Mr. W. H. Fritchman, who was Mr. Suther- 
land’s chief representative in the construction of the plant, was not 
appointed to supervise the range placing task. 





‘* SUPERINTENDENT KNOWLES this year, when the work shall have 
been completed, will have put underground 5 additional miles of 
mains in Richmond, Va., ranging between 16 inches and 9 inches 
diameter. He has had much trouble over labor, the men often insist- 
ing on $2 for an 8-hour service. A humorous side to the matter was 
developed through an interview between the grand old man and a re- 
porter on the Richmond News-Letter, as to the danger to be appre- 
hended from the rusting out of the pipe (all cast). Mr. Knowles 
asked the reporter how old his parental paternal ancestor was; and 
the reply was 50 years. ‘ Well,’ said the ‘Super,’ ‘if he lives to be 
100 and is then as sound as this pipe will be, he has ah excellent 
chance of reaching the 150 mark !’—G. V. V.”’ 





AT a called meeting of the Brook Sewell Company and the local 
court of Johnson City, Tenn., the application of the former for a 
franchise under which it proposed to construct and operate a gas 
plant, the permission was accorded. The applicants assert they will 
expend $100,000 on the task in hand, and they also agree to pay the 
following royalties: 1 per cent. on the net earnings for the first 5 
years ; 2 percent. fur the second 5; and 3 per cent. for the remainder. 





Mr. GrorGe H. Harriss, President of the Louisville (Ky.) Gas Com- 
pany, has been appointed General Manager of the Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Company, with headquarters in Louisville. 





THE Lawrence (Mass.) Gas Company will construct a new retort 
house, built along the latest lines for horizontal working. The build- 
ing alone will cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. 





' 
THE State Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners has given 
its approval of the plan to merge the properties and business of the 
Hyde Park (Mass.) Electric Light Company and-.the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, of Boston, In the memorandum giving con- 
sent to the merging the Commissioners say : ‘‘ The advantage of this 
action to the people served by the Hyde Park Company are so obvious 
as to require no extended comment by the Board.”’ : 





ConGressMAN N. B. McKINLEY, President of the Champaign and 


1,034,702. Gas Generator. A. S. Freeman, Alexandria, Ind., assignor | Urbana (Ils.) Railway, Gas and Electric Company, has announced 


to Freeman Mfg. Co., same place. - 


1,034,709. Horizontal Coke Oven of the Regenerative Type.. E. Hoh-| per 1,000 cubic feet. 
mann, Stettin, Germany, assignor to Stettiner Chamotte-Fabrik 


Actien Gesellschaft vorm Didier, samé place. -.- . 
1,034,866. Safety Gas Burner. A. W. Bowden, Gréenville,. Me. 


1,034,943. Chart for Determining the Flux -of Light. A. A, Woh- 


Jauer, New York City. 


that, beginning November Ist, the net charge for. gas shall be $1 





“J.T. J.,” writing from Brockton, Mass., under date of the 10th 
inst., says: ** I thought you might be interested in hearing some de- 
tail-respecting the proposed outing of the Employees’ Association of 
the Brockton Gas Light Compatiy, which is to be held on the 17th 





inst., in Randolph Grove. Invitations to share in the festivities were 
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issued to Mayor Howard, the Board of Aldermen, and the Selectmen | organized to take over several gas companies in Maryland and Penn- 
of the districts of Avon, Randolph and Holbrook. The principal |S¥!vania, and will control all of the stock of the Hagerstown and 


feature of the affair will be a genuine clambake, and the athletic 
programme is a varied one. Some of the features listed are: A 
special race for fat men, the entrants for which include these heavy- 
weights: ‘Ed.’ B. Mooney, ‘Tim.’ Creedon and ‘Johnny’ Wise. 
Other numbers are: A baseball game between the married men and 
the single ones, a 100-yard dash, putting the shot, a running broad 
jump, hop-skip-and-jump, etc. The Company will carry the visitors 
to and from the grove in automobiles, and a counting of heads at the 
time of writing shows that no less than 150 will participate.’ 





FORECLOSURE proceedings have been instituted by R. H. Hackett, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and the Farmers’ Bank, of Omro, Trustees, against 
the Antigo (Wis.) Gas Company, the cause of action being the failure 
of defendant to carry out the.terms of a mortgage for $30,000 bearing 
date of March 3, 1911. 


MILFoRD W. CHILDS, acting as Receiver forthe Medina (N. Y.) Gas 
Company, has applied to Justice Wheeler, special term, Supreme 
Court, for authority to cease operating the plant. The Receiver as- 
serts that if the proprietors would raise sufficient funds the plant 
could be made much more than self-sustaining, but that the main 
system is so imperfect that at least 33 per cent. of the gas made leaks 
into the ground and is lost. The receipts for July were: For gas, 
$138.53; for tar and coke (considerable back accumulation), $215; 
expenditures, same period, $530. He avers that the average shortage 
per month is close to $250, and that the ratio increases in respect of 
the loss. Mr. Thomas Kirby, of Albion, representing Mr. James A. 
Duffy, who owns two-thirds of the Company's bonds, urged that 
these securities would be absolutely worthless were the order prayed 
for granted. He asked for a continuance of the case until the bond- 
holders could devise ways and means to raise the sum necessary to 
put both generating and distributing plants in good physical con- 
dition. Decision was reserved. 





THE Western United Gas and Electric Company recently sent a 
substantial check to the East and West Batavia (Ills.) Firemen’s As- 
sociation, in recognition of the efficient work of the firemen in ex- 
tinguishing a severe fire that did considerable damage to the Com- 
pany’s plant in Batavia. 





Me. H. J. GILtr, since 1907, Commercial Agent of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) General Electric Company, prior to which time he had held 
important positions on the staff of the St. Paul (Minn.) Gas Light 
Company, has re-entered the service of the latter. He assumed the 
duties of Assistant Genera] Manager thereof, the ist inst. We wonder 
if Mr. Gille will advise his subordinates in the commercial division 
as to the merits of gas for lighting, along the lines of the report read 
by him as Chairman of the Committee on Competitive [lluminants, 
National Electric Light Association, at the meeting held in New 
York city, June, 1911. Many statements in this report have been re- 
pudiated by prominent electric lighting engineers. 





‘““B. V. R.,” writing from Owosso, Mich., under date of the 7th 
inst., includes this: ‘‘ The case of Albert Norris vs. the Owosso Gas 
Company, was brought toan end yesterday, plaintiff accepting the 
sum of $70.20, in settlement of a judgment in equal amount awarded 
him in Circuit Court, last term. Norris sued the Company for dam- 
ages resulting from its refusal to furnish him gas after his prepay- 
ment meter had been broken open and robbed. Plaintiff was awarded 
a verdict in the two lower courts.”’ 


AT the annual meeting of the Hagerstown (Md.) Light and Heat 
Company the officers elected were: President, Mr. F. T. Hepburn; 
Vice Presidents, Messrs. J. C. Lane and Albert Heard ; Treasurer and 
General Manager, Mr. Marshall M. Milton; Secretary, Mr. Harry L. 
Lane; General Auditor, Mr. F.S. Hagg; Assistant Treasurer and 
Manager, Mr. H. S. Brown. 





ADVICES by way of Bridgeton, N. J., dated the 9th inst., are to this 
effect : ‘‘ The Public Utilities Commission in Baltimore, Md., granted 
permission to the Northern Central Gas Company, a newly organized 
concern, to purchase more than 10 per cent. of the stock of the Hag- 
erstown Light and Heat Company. The latter corporation has prac- 
tically been under the control of the new corporation for some time, 


and the action of the Public Utilities Commission is in conformity 


Milton (Pa.) Gas Companies, and 97 per cent. of that of the Williams- 
port (Pa.) Gas Company. The new Company will be incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, where charters and franchises are 
being secured about Milton, Watsontown and other places. The cost 
of the securities and properties acquired, with the construction un 

derway, approximate $1,025,000. The new Company will expend 
about $55,000 in Hagerstown, including new generating plant and 
an extended main system reaching to all of the suburbs. About 8 
miles of mains (none less than 4 inches in diameter) will be laid be- 
fore the advent of winter.”’ 

THE active management of the Minneapolis (Minn.) General Elec- 
tric Company (which property was purchased from Messrs. Stone & 
Webster some time ago) was assumed the Ist inst , by Messrs. H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. Gen. G. H. Harries, for some time President of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Gas Company, has been assigned general supervisor 
over the property, and Mr. Samuel Kahn is Acting Manager, to serve 
until a permanent appointment is made. At the present time the 
Company has hooked up 22,500 electric horse power and 16,500 steam 
—— the latter being housed in a recently constructed station of the 
atest and most efficient design ; and it is proposed to add 5,000 addi- 
tion hydro-electric horse power, led from the present development at 
Taylor’s Falls. 


AN ordinance providing for the granting of a 25-year franchise for 
a gas plant is before the City Council of Alexandria, La. St. Louis 
capitalists are behind the project, and they agree to complete the 
plant within 15 months. The maximum proposed charge per 1,000 
cubic feet is $1.50. 





A sult has been filed in the Superior Court of Providence R. I., by 
Thomas Nelson against the Providence Gas Company. Plaintiff 
alleges that, on October 20, 1910, he was employed by defendant as a 
machinist, and was then directed to repair the gate valve to one of 
the water gas generators in the Company’s South Station plant. 
Plaintiff asserts that he was standing on a ladder using a gas lamp 
furnished by defendant, when, by reason of an accumulation of gas 
close to the point over which he was working, an explosion resulted 
from the ignition of the vapor by the flame of the lamp. The explo 
sion could not have occurred, he avers, if the Company had not care- 
lessly left the charging bench cover closed so that the escaping gas 
had no other exit than through the gate valve which he was repair- 
ing. 

UPON complaint of the city of Seattle, Wash., the State Public Ser- 
vice Commission has suspended for 90 days tariff No. 1 and supple- 
ment No. 1, respecting the tariffs that may be collected by the Seattle 
Lighting Company. The Company filed its new tariffs, asserting 
that the new rates were in reality reductions, but inasmuch as the 
minimum charge of 50 cents a month as proposed was a new feature, 
the Commission, upon its own initiative, refused to waive the 30-day 


statutory notice, so as to give the Seattle consumers an opportunity 
to be heard. 








THE authorities of Florida have, through recent action of the Cir- 
cuit Court, approved the application of the proprietors of the Jack- 
sonville Gas Company to increase its capital to $4,500,000. This will 


be divided as follows: Preferred, 15,000 shares at $100 par, each; 
300,000 shares common at $100 par, each. Thecharter of the Company 
is also amended to declaring and providing that the indebtedness it 
may incur shall never exceed $10,000,000. 





ADVICES by way of Columbus, O., dated the 10th inst., are to this 
effect: The citizens of Lincoln, Neb., will shortly vote on a new 
franchise agreement which has been drawn up between and through 
the efforts of the officials and the officers of the Company. This 


agreement, which will end the contention over the validity of an 
ordinance, passed in 1907, reducing the gas rate from $1.20 to $1 per 
1,000 cubic feet, a contention that has been long drawn out. The 
agreement provides that the Company is to pay back the difference 
between $1.20 per 1,000 on all collections made after December 1, 1910 ; 
pay the city a lump sum of $20,000 in settlement of the occupation tax 
suit now pending; pay the unpaid court costs in the suit over the gas 
rate, and also pay the cost of submitting the compromise agreement 
to the voters. The Company is also to pay an occupation tax of 1 
per cent. subsequent to the adoption of the compromise. Finally, the 
Company is to reduce the rate for gas from $1 per 1,000 to 95 cents per 
1,000, December, 1914.” 











Mr. JosepH K. Caoate, Manager of the Cooperstown (N. Y.) Gas 
Company, will not give away that property to anyone who desires to 
operate it, despite his recent assertion to that effect in the hearing 
before the New York State Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 


trict. On the contrary, he has notified the Commissioners that he 
will comply with the order of the Commissioners directing that the 
plant be forthwith put in proper condition to supply the residents 





with the State law. The Northern Central Gas Company has been | with gas. 
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MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. ° 


American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October 16 to 18, 1912. Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Officers: President, Ira C. Copley, Aurora, Ills. 
Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 89th st., N. Y. City. 








Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Ratlway Association.—Annua! 
meeting, April, 1913; Joplin, Mo. Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
| Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 


Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting and Gas Show, Toronto, Aug. 26th to Sept. | National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting and Gas Show, Dec. 2-5, 19)2. 
7, 1912. Officers: President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer,| Atlanta, Ga. Officers: President, C. L. Holman, St.Louis, Mo. ; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 
John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 29 West 30th street, New York City. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. | Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Cleveland, O., May, 1913; Officers: Presi- 
1912. Officers: President, R. M. Searle, Rochester, N, Y.; Secretary,C. H. B.Chapin,| dent, M. B. Daly, Cleveland, 0; Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 


29 W. 30th street. New York City. | New England Gas Avxsociation—Annual meeting, February, 1918 
Gas Meeters.—Monthly meetings. Chairman, Will W. Barnes; Commissioners, W. H. | Boston, Officers: President, D. D. Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
Pettes, 1. W. Peftily; Secretary, H. Thurston Owens, 42 Pine street, New York City. W. Gifford, Bast Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey State Gas Association.—_Summer Meeting. Sept. 21, Atlantic City, N. J.— 
Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1913. Young's Hotel,| President, William H. Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa,| Belmar, N. J. 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass, 












































| Ohio Gas Association.—Annual meeting, February . 1918, Columbus, 0.; Presi 


| dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 
lliinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 19th and 2th, 1913. Chicago, | « = - 


His. Officers: President. H. 0. Channon, Quincy, il\s.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, | Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association. Annual meeting, May, 1913. Presi- 
Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ills. | dent, Noel R. Gascho, Alva, Okla. ; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, Norman, Okla. ’ 











Illuminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, Nisgara Falls, Canada, sept. 16-19, | Pate Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Diego, Cal. September 17, 18, 19, 
1912, Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres’t, V. R. Lansingh, New York City; Secretary, | 1912. Officers: President, W. Baurhyte, Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice-President, Henry E. 
Preston S. Millar, 29 W. 39th street, N.Y. City. Sections: New York, Secretary, C. L. | Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Britton, 445 Sutter street, San 
Law, 1% West 42d street, New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, FT#™ciseo, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. | Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, York, Pa., April, 1913; Officers, 
Chicago, Secretary. J. B. Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 
C. Mundo, Oliver Building.) | Jr. West Chester, Pa. 


Indiana Gas Association.—Annualmeeting, March, 1918, Indianapolis. Officers: Presi- 


dent, Howard L. Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm. Wallace, Lafayette; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Phiimer Eves, Indianapolis, 











Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec.,13, 1912; monthly meetings, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
| George G. Ramsadell, 29 West 39th street, New York city 


Iowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Burlington, Ia., May 22, 23. 24,1913; | Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, 1913, ce 
Officers: President, C.W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia.; Secretary,G. I. Vincent, Des Moines, Ia. Officers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala,; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D. 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 























Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October 17-19. 











: Syuthwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. April 1913, 
Manhattan, Kas. Officers: President, B. F. Eyer, Manhattan, Kas.; Secretary and | Gaiveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Secretary, 
‘yreasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton, Kas. H. 8. Cooper, 405 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas. Tex, 
Michigan Gas Association-——Annual meeting, September 4-6, 1912; Toronto, Canada, | Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May capeure 1918, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Officers: President, F. W. Blowers, Kalamazoo, Micb ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R.| Officers: President, 1. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Chamberlain, Grand Rapids, Mich. Harmon. Milwaukee, Wis. 








